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Heaven Touches Earth Tonight 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


O N EACH SUCCESSIVE CHRISTMAS, HEAVEN touches 
earth again, and we find ourselves with the 
lowly shepherds listening to the heavenly anthems 
and with the wise men presenting gifts at the manger 
of the Christ-child. And all the world grows lumin- 
ous with star-shine and tender with love. 

And so at Christmas time our thoughts go out to 
children, and we try to see that not one of these 
little ones will be forgotten or uncared for. 

I talked with an officer in an institution for re- 
tarded and homeless children. He said, “Do you 
know what is the one subject these children talk 
about most of all? It is the possibility that some- 
where they may have ‘people.’ At Christmas that 
would mean a visit to a private home, and certainly 
it would mean gifts. That is the big question that 
looms in their minds. A few weeks ago a little fel- 
low about seven years old came up to me and 
wanted to ask a question. He pulled me down to 
him and whispered in my ear, ‘Say pal, has I got 
people?’ I answered, ‘I’m sure that you have people, 
Jimmie.’ But when I went down to the records I 
found that there was not one person in all the world 
who has ever claimed him.” 

But Jimmie will not be forgotten. Tens of thou- 
sands of Jimmies all around the world will be re- 
membered because the spirit of Christ is abroad at 
Christmas time. 

Milton, in his ode “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” suggests that a strange and mystical spell 
fell over the whole world on the night in which 
Christ was born. Willingly we grant that the poet 
was using his inspired imagination, yet is it not 


true that even now, nineteen hundred years later, a 
mystical spell falls over the earth at Christmas 
time? It can be seen in the kindlier light in the 
people’s faces, it can be heard in the gentler tones 
of their voices. There is more unselfishness, under- 
standing, forgiveness, and love abroad in the world 
at Christmas than at any other season of the year. 

May we hope that even the yawning gulf between 
East and West can be bridged at this gladsome 
season. 

Again when heaven touches earth all our friend- 
ships are lighted with a fresh glory. We treat our 
friends shamefully in this busy world of today. 
Robert Louis Stevenson speaks of the oft-repeated 
tragedy when a friend moves away and becomes “‘no 
more than a name, a reminiscence, with an occa- 
sional crossed letter.” But at Christmas time they 
are remembered; our affection is kindled again, and 
we put our friendships in repair. 


Awxp THE LIGHT OF HEAVEN touches the family 
circle, too, and glorifies it. We all need to be re- 
minded of the love and devotion which we so easily 
take for granted. At its best, home should be a fore- 
taste of heaven. 

Dr. Richard Roberts has suggested that when we 
see children hanging up their stockings at Christmas 
Eve we should be taught of them and hang up our 
hearts that a heavenly messenger may come with 
the greatest gift of all—himself. 7 

“Let us take these hearts of ours and empty them 
of their dismal contents. . . . Let us make them ready 
for the coming of the King.” 





And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the birth of 

Jesus carries the same good tidings to- 
day that it did on that starry night when 
shepherds, huddled on a hillside, heard it 
proclaimed. 

As a magazine dedicated to news of 
Christianity, we devote this issue to the 
Christmas story. 

Two days stand out in history: the day 
of Christ’s birth and the day of his Resur- 
rection. From Easter comes the promise: 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” But to make that prom- 
ise, Christ had to be here on earth. The 
big news—the news of Christmas—is that 
Christ was born. 

Writers have a term they use when they 
are trying to make truth and reality come 
through to the reader. “It needs to ‘come 
alive,’” they say. Men of all ages have 
tried desperately to grasp the truths that 
God endeavors to make known to them: 
the truth of his being, his purpose, his 
love, and the glory of his creation. Only 
through Christ does the word of God 
“come alive.” 

“And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth.” 

“., . And they shall call his name Em- 
manuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us.” 

When the shepherds came they “. . . 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger.” 

To know Jesus as a child who lay in his 
mother’s arms is to know him as one who 
was identified in all ways with the lives of 
other people. Like a mother who looks at 
her own child and loves all children more, 
we look at the child in the manger and our 
hearts reach out to children of this day, 
some starving, some ragged, some home- 
less. 


“We seek God’s answer to Europe and 
the contemporary world,” says Modera- 
tor Jesse Hays Baird in his Christmas 
sermon, “Star of Hope” (page 12). “As 
our own conclusion, we propose the Christ- 
mas message: ‘.. . the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death... .”” 


This, too, is the good news of Christ- 
mas—that God cares for all people every- 
where, and as God’s children, so must we. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Strange, we so toil to fashion for our unseen ends 
The splendors which the tarnish of the world doth mar, 
When all the lasting glory of our life depends 


Upon a little Child, a stable, and a star. 
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of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

The title of “Inasmuch” (page 5) comes 
direct from the quotation from Matthew 
above. Written by Heywood Broun 
(1888-1939; American newspaperman, 
Scripps-Howard columnist) the story is 
a modern-language variant of “The Other 
Wise Man.” The story begins: “Once there 
lived near Bethlehem a man named Simon 
and his wife Deborah,” and later on, 
“You haven’t been to Bethlehem,’ said 
Deborah. ‘No,’ said Simon. ‘Then, where 
is the cake, and the holly wreath, and the 
toy duck?’” 


“On each successive Christmas heaven 
touches earth again... ,” says Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, frontispiece. 


The miracle of Christmas is the fresh 
expectancy it awakens each year of 
Christ’s being reborn in every life. This 
expectancy is the basis of Leo Tolstoy’s 
story, “Where Love Is, There God Is 
Also” (page 24). Although Tolstoy’s writ- 
ings on Christian themes have been far 
outshadowed by his novels—notably War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina—this story 
reflects the spirit of Christmas while mak- 
ing no direct reference to the Yule season. 
It is the story of a little shoemaker who 
spent a livelong day making ready to re- 
ceive Christ as his guest, only to find he 
had dispensed his hospitality to three 
strangers passing by. It too ends on the 
note of “. . . unto the least of these. .. .” 


Little Hosteen Ash-Kee learned the 
meaning of Christmas the hard way, for 
this Navajo Indian boy was “The Shep- 
herd Who Stayed At Home” (page 14). 
The co-authors of this story are both 
familiar with the work of our national 
missions—Catherine Culnan as a mis- 
sionary at Ganado Mission in Arizona; 
Florence Hayes as editor of Outreach. 


The six carols to be found on pages 6 to 
11 have been chosen from among the little- 
known songs for Christmas singing. Our 
music adviser in their selection was Helen 
Kirk Schmidt, teacher of piano and 
choral singing from Pipersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. In her introduction, Mrs. Schmidt 
expresses the hope that “we may help to 
evoke the simple dignity of Christmastide 
by . . . exploring some of our richest in- 
heritance, the folk carols.” 

This then, is our Christmas greeting to 
subscribers—one large package to be 
opened on or before December 24, for 
family enjoyment on Christmas Eve. In it 
are stories to be read aloud by the fire, 
carols to be sung around the piano. Top- 
ping the package is the fine four-color 
painting by Harold Minton on the cover. 
We will be glad if, in some small way, we 
have helped to convey the message of the 
birth of a baby, a baby who is the Son 
of God. 








Still Time to Give 
Every Presbyterian Should 
Face These Shocking Facts. 


As December hastens by and our 
Christmas preparations occupy much 
of our time and thoughts, we dare not 
thrust aside the extremely important 
matter of the 1948 Benevolence Bud- 
get, which at the first of the month 
was less than half met! 

This budget of $13,359,886 from 
the churches includes the working 
appropriations for our home and for- 
eign mission work, Christian educa- 
tion, theological education, pensions 
for retired ministers and missionaries, 
and our share toward the American 
Bible Society and the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

These activities encompass practi- 
cally all our Presbyterian work reach- 
ing out beyond our local churches. In 
fact, through our Sunday school cur- 
riculums and the training of our pas- 
tors, this budget reaches right into 
our local churches. Failure to meet 
the budget will mean serious curtail- 
ment of our work—such as closing 
schools and hospitals. 

Yet, at the first of December only 
$6,043,000 has been received! And 
only one month to go from then! Can 
it be possible that we Presbyterians 
are going to default in this great obli- 
gation of our Church? Can it be we 
will celebrate the birthday of Jesus 
by failing in our service to him? 

We strenuously urge every 
Presbyterian to sit down immediately 
and balance your accounts with the 
Benevolence Budget, through the 
local church. Then call your pastor 
or benevolence treasurer to see where 
your church stands. If it is not paid 
up in full, please urge immediate ac- 
tion. If it has paid up in full, can it 
possibly do anything more to help 
take the place of other churches that 
are not meeting the budget? 

If necessary, cross off some gifts on 
your Christmas list, or give up some 
expected entertaining. There is no 
gift, no activity more important to 
the Christian than the furtherance of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Surely no sacrifice 
should be too great for him who gave 
his all for you. 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD PRESENTS... 


Christmas Around the World 


Epitors’ Note: Jn planning our special 
Christmas issue, we asked Presbyterian 
missionaries in foreign and national fields 
to write and tell us how Christmas is cele- 
brated in the areas which they serve. 


Alaska—Sans Reindeer 

« ...I1 have to admit that Santa Claus 
does not live in our town (Haines, Alaska) 
and that all the reindeer we ever see are 
the frozen ones we buy for our winter 


large part in our buying, and this year 
when the West Coast Maritime strike 
keeps all our freight from coming, only 
light things which can come by mail or air 
express will be among our gifts; perish- 
ables like fruit, poultry, and eggs will be 
very scarce, I fear... . 

I am enclosing a set of letters that our 
children wrote last year just after Christ- 
mas, thinking some of your readers might 
be interested, since so many of them give 
so generously toward the support of our 
Home for children. These letters bear out 
what I have to admit, that Christmas here 
in the little town of Haines, Alaska, is like 
Christmas anywhere in America where 
there are Christian homes filled with 
healthy, happy children—a time of joy, 
part wonder and part tinsel. 

—IsABEL MILLER 


Haines House 
Haines, Alaska 


Following are some of the letters written 
by Haines House children last Christmas: 
—THE EpITors 


« We thank you for the things you sent 
us. We had a very good time with the 
things you sent us. We had Christmas 
dinner. We all got nice and full—BrILty 


« We had a lot of fun at Christmas. I 
got a harmonica, a little truck, drum and 
a top. I found my stocking under a pil- 
low. I like it at Haines House. I live here 
because my mother died. I am getting a 
new tooth. I have four more missing. 
Thanks for sending me toys. —FRANK 


« We hada school play on Christmas Eve. 
The name of our play was “The Cobbler 
and His Elves.” I was in the choir. We 
sang behind the curtains. The clothes that 
they wore was made out of “crape” paper. 
The play went on and on, and then at last 
it was over. The last thing the elves did 
was to dance and throw a kiss. 
—GERALDINE 


« Santa Claus came here. He kissed me, 
and I kissed him back. I am three years 
old, and I like to sing “Jesus Loves Me.” 


December 25, 1948 


I like to slide down on my sled. I see wild 
ducks in the water. I am a good boy in 
church. I love everybody. —PETER 


White Christmas in Utah 

« ...One service which was initiated dur- 
ing the war years here at Wasatch Acad- 
emy, Utah, has now become traditional 
and carries with it the true spirit of the 
season. This is our White Christmas serv- 
ice. Each student brings some gift of 
clothing, wrapped in white tissue paper, as 
an offering to the needy peoples of Europe 
and Asia. These are deposited at the base 
of a shining white Christmas tree, during 





an impressive ceremony in which the needs 
of the world are held uppermost in our 
thought. After the gifts are placed under 
the tree, the children pass by a white bas- 
ket into which they may drop money 
offerings for their brothers and sisters 
across the waters. This money means that 
each student has made some sacrifice in 
order to give to others, and for a little 
while at least, we learn that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” ... 
—LEAH LANGER 


Wasatch Academy 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Palm Trees in Baghdad 

« Christmas day in Baghdad will be just 
another day for all except the Christian 
minority. There will be no commercializa- 
tion, no crowds of shoppers, no special 
radio programs, no inspiring church choirs, 
no evergreens, no carolers, and few Christ- 
mas trees. Church decorations will be palm 
branches, and in homes a small evergreen 
may be planted in a pot and brought in- 
doors from the garden for the season, then 
replanted. Tree trimmings will be bits of 
anything—and multicolored. Christian 
groups will enjoy the traditional carols, 


some collections of money will be made 
for the needy, poinsettias will brighten the 
gardens and oranges will be ripened on the 
CPOCE..« + 2 

In the American School for Girls, which 
Moslem, Jewish, and Christian Arab girls 
attend, the main celebration will be the 
Christmas story enacted in English and in 
Arabic. ... 

In spite of the absence of many material 
things and the extensive celebration in the 
West, the hearts of Christians here will 
likewise become a “Bethlehem” for the 
Son of God. —LynDA CARVER 

Baghdad, Iraq 


In Tokyo—A Few Hard Candies 

« This year, for the first time since 1941, 
Japanese Christians in Tokyo will be able 
to observe Christmas as they used to... . 
In Japan, Christmas is a church day, not 
a family day, because in so many cases 
only one member of the family may be a 
Christian and understand the meaning of 
Christmas. New Year’s Day is the family 
festival day when gifts ‘are exchanged and 
feasts prepared. Therefore, all the Christ- 
mas celebrations center in the church and 
the Sunday school. .. . 

During the war the little faithful groups 
of Christians kept the spirit of Christmas 
in their hearts and in their church services, 
but they could give no gifts of goodies to 
the children, for there were no goodies to 
give. This year there has been a ration of 
sugar, and the children will have their 
gifts. Last year, with the help of Church 
World Service and kind American friends, 
we were able to give a few hard candies to 
each child, but that was all... . 

—RutuH E. HANNAFORD 
Meiji Gakuin 
Tokyo, Japan 


The Young Are Cynical In France 

« For the most part in this great fishing 
port of Boulogne, there won’t be any cele- 
bration at Christmas—at least not in the 
sense to which we are accustomed. Christ- 
mas for most of the people around us, who 
live in pre-fab wooden or carton barracks, 
is distinguished chiefly by the fact that it 
is a day of no work. 

For those who come to our Foyer, there 
is no religious significance whatsoever in 
the day. The young workers are particu- 
larly cynical. The birth of Christ? For 
them it is nothing more than a fairy tale 
concocted to soothe the poor. Christmas is 
seen as a rich man’s day, when only he 
with money can give gifts and enjoy him- 
self. . . . and the children. Out of a 
group of fifteen, aged seven to thirteen, 
only one could tell me why we have 
Christmas. But all will put their wooden 





shoes in the chimney corner or next to the 
kitchen stove, hoping that Father Christ- 
mas will leave them something. 

Fortunately, not all Boulogne nor all of 
France is like that, but too much is. There 
will be midnight Masses of great splendor 
in the local Roman Catholic churches, and 
the Protestant parish will have a Christ- 
mas program with a small, candle-lighted 
tree. And here at the Foyer we will do our 
best to present in a living manner the real 
message of Christmas. 

But there will be no Christmas trees in 
homes; no lighted wreaths; no carols in 
the streets—and little, very little praise 
and joy. Probably it will be foggy and 
raining, with darkness and dampness all 
about, and that will be in large measure 
the condition of the hearts of these peo- 
ple. For the hope of Christ and the joy 
of the Christmas story are only dim and 
forgotten shadows of an ancient past. 

—Rev. James E. BEAN 


Foyer Cimade 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France 


Up North—Lanterns and Carols 


« Midforenoon of Christmas Day at Bar- 
row, Alaska, with the tingling of the far- 
thest north church bell, finds the six hun- 
dred or more residents with lanterns in 
hand slowly winding their way to the 
House of God. They come singing the 
carols and bringing food for the less for- 
tunate. Maybe some food is reindeer, some 
whale, and some walrus. After worship 
and consecration, they go one by one to 
the manse for the Christmas day festivi- 
ties furnished by the good pastor and his 
wife. Other areas of Eskimo land where 
our churches are located are less dark, but 
their programs are similar, minus the 
lantern. . . 





To the communities or hamlets in south- 
eastern Alaska which have no churches 
will go the motor-ship “Princeton-Hall.” 
The Reverend Paul Prouty, the Sunday 


school missionary and “skipper,” will 
bring the Christmas message in word and 
song.... Thirteen camps or communities 


between Healy and Suntrana on the Alaska 
Railroad and Whitehorse, Canada, on the 


4 


Alaska Highway will be visited by the 
Sunday school missionary of that area. 
The distance is 730 miles. .. .. Two hun- 
dred miles east of Fairbanks the folks in 
that area will have a special program for 
the Indians in the village of Tanacross. .. . 
—Rev. B. J. BINGLE 

College, Alaska 


Mexican Floats and Brass Bands 

« The beautiful simplicity of the Christ- 
mas service in our Presbyterian church in 
Oaxaca City, Mexico, is in great contrast 
to the gaudy preparations which the 
twenty-two Roman Catholic churches pre- 
sent. ... 

Many of the present day “calendas” as 
the religious parades are called, began in 
good faith. People gathered at the street 
corners to read the Christmas story, as it 
is written in the Gospels. As there were 
no electric lights in those days the people 
carried a torch—a bamboo rod, at the end 
of which was fastened a candle. So the 
wind wouldn’t blow out the candle, a bal- 
loon of colored paper was secured to the 
rod, which was carried upright. 

Nowadays, there is no reading of the 
Gospels. Every night during December, 
floats, statues of the Virgin Mary, huge 
floral designs in the shape of fish, lambs, 
and harps, are carried through the streets, 
to the rhythm of a brass band... . 

In our Presbyterian church, on Christ- 
mas Eve, a tree is decorated and lighted 
and a short service of praise and prayer is 
held. There are no presents on the tree. 
Nor are any given that night. Thoughts 
are concentrated on the gift of God—his 
Son Jesus Christ... . 

On Christmas Day there is a more for- 
mal service held in church, that night. . . . 
The day after Christmas there is usually 
a party in the annex of the church. If the 
church has enough money, the Sunday 
school children receive a gift of candy; the 
very poor of the congregation, a gift of 
clothing; and all present get a cup of hot 


chocolate. .. . —ETHEL R. Doctor 
Oaxaca City, Mexico 


Toys for Tennessee “Young-uns” 
« ... From the Sunset Gap School twelve 
miles from Newport, Tennessee, goes 
every year a Ford piled with toys, oranges, 
and candy for less fortunate children in 
the hidden hollows. The “fotched on” toys 
from the outside are donated by friends. 
These “play pretties” make many a shy 
mountaineer glad he came to school that 
day. The oranges and candy cause many 
eyes to sparkle. As Santa and his helpers 
trudge down the mountain to the car, 
happy “young-uns” cry out, “Bye, Santa.” 
Even the frightened “least-uns” peer out 
of broken window panes to wave farewell. 
Back at the Gap, the season’s spirit 
deepens as our families walk miles to see a 
pageant enacted by their children and cen- 
tered around the Nativity. At the close 
of the service our people bring their gifts 





to Him for the Embudo Hospital, a real 
offering from humble folk. 


—Sara E. CocHRANE 
Sunset Gap School 
Newport, Tennessee 


Serenades in Hindustani 

« Resemblance between Christmas in 
America and Christmas in Allahabad, In- 
dia, is purely coincidental! Instead of 
snow we have swimming; instead of holly 
and mistletoe there are brilliant poinset- 
tias; and as frequently heard as the tradi- 
tional Christmas carols like “Silent Night” 
and “Oh Come, All Ye Faithful” are the 
lively Christian “bhajans.” 

These bhajans are usually the first thing 
we hear Christmas morning. A gang of 
students from the agricultural institute 
comes to the house about five a.m. and 
serenades us with “Raja Yesu Aiya” and 
other carols, accompanying themselves 
with resounding thumps on a drumlike 
“tubla.” 

By six o’clock, the kids are up and 
dressed, raring to get their hands on the 
presents piled under the Christmas tree. 
The tree itself is “ersatz.” There are no 
evergreens in India, except in the moun- 
tains, so we use a bamboo tree instead. 

A little later, after the presents have 
been opened, the servants come in to pay 
their respects. The cook, the sweeper, the 
gardener, the children’s ayah, and their 
assorted kith and kin greet us with wide 
smiles, chorusing “Burra din mubarak 
ho!,” the “Merry Christmas” of India. 
Then they all line up, and we pass out 
gifts of candy, fruit, and toys. 

The family will attend a special Christ- 
mas Day service in the brick church on the 
Ewing College campus along with the other 
missionaries and Indian Christians. After 
the service, we will hire a boat at the dock 
and row up the Jumna River toward the 
“sands.” Upon arrival, we’ll beach the 
boat and go in for a swim. Even in De- 
cember the water is quite warm. After this 
un-Christmas-like activity, we will spread 
a cloth on the sand and go to work on a 
picnic lunch. 

This is Christmas, Allahabad style. 

Jim WARNER 


Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
Allahabad, India 
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NCE THERE LIVED near Bethlehem a 
man named Simon and his wife Deb- 
orah, And Deborah dreamed a curious 
dream, a dream so vivid that it might bet- 
ter be called a vision. It was not yet day- 
break, but she roused her husband and told 
him that an angel had come to her in the 
vision and had said, as she remembered it, 
“Tomorrow night in Bethlehem the King 
of the world will be born.” The rest was 
not so vivid in Deborah’s mind, but she 
told Simon that wise men and kings were 
already on their way to Bethlehem, bring- 
ing gifts for the wonder child. 

“When he is born,” she said, “the wise 
men and the kings who bring these gifts 
will see the stars dance in the heavens and 
hear the voices of angels. You and I must 
send presents, too, for this child will be 
the greatest man in all the world.” 

Simon objected that there was nothing 
of enough value in the house to take to 
such a child, but Deborah replied, “The 
King of the world will understand.” Then, 
although it was not yet light, she got up 
and began to bake a cake, and Simon went 
beyond the town to the hills and got holly 
and made a wreath. Later in the day hus- 
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band and wife looked over all their be- 
longings, but the only suitable gift they 
could find was one old toy, a somewhat 
battered wooden duck that had belonged 
to their oldest son, who had grown up and 
married and gone away to live in Galilee. 
Simon painted the toy duck as well as he 
could, and Deborah told him to take it and 
the cake and the wreath of holly and go to 
Bethlehem. “It’s not much,” she said, 
“but the King will understand.” 


I; was almost sunset when Simon started 
down the winding road that led to Bethle- 
hem. Deborah watched him round the 
first turn and would have watched longer 
except that he was walking straight toward 
the sun and the light hurt her eyes. She 
went back into the house and an hour had 
hardly passed when she heard Simon 
whistling in the garden. He was walking 
very slowly. At the door he hesitated for 
almost a minute. She looked up when he 
came in. He was empty handed. 

“You haven’t been to Bethlehem,” said 
Deborah. 

“No,” said Simon. 


“Those presents... you gave them to the first crying child you met on the road.” 


“Then, where is the cake, and the holly 
wreath, and the toy duck?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Simon, “I couldn’t 
help it somehow. It just happened.” 

“What happened?” asked Deborah 
sharply. 

“Well,” said Simon, “just after I went 
around the first turn in the road I found 
a child sitting on that big white rock, cry- 
ing. He was about two or three years old, 
and I stopped and asked him why he was 
crying. He didn’t answer. Then I told him 
not to cry like that, and I patted his head, 
but that didn’t do any good. I hung 
around, trying to think up something, and 
I decided to put the cake down and take 
him up in my arms for a minute. But the 
cake slipped out of my hands and hit the 
rock, and a piece of the icing chipped off. 
Well, I thought, that baby in Bethlehem 
won’t miss a little piece of icing, and I 
gave it to the child, and he stopped crying. 
But when he finished, he began to cry 
again. I just sort of squeezed another 
little piece of icing off, and that was all 
right, for a little while; but then I had to 
give him another piece, and things went 
on that way, and all of a sudden I found 
that there wasn’t any cake left. After 
that he looked as if he might cry again, 
and I didn’t have any more cake so I 
showed him the duck, and he said “Ta-ta.” 
I just meant to lend him the duck for a 
minute, but he wouldn’t give it up. I 
coaxed him a good while, but he wouldn’t 
let go. And then a woman came out of 
that little house and she began to scold 
him for staying out so late, and so I told 
her it was my fault, and I gave her the 
holly wreath just so she wouldn’t be mad 
at the child. And after that, vou see, I 
didn’t have anything to take to Bethlehem, 
and so I came back here.” 

Deborah had begun to cry long before 
Simon finished his story, but when he had 
done she lifted up her head and said, “How 
could you do it, Simon? Those presents 
were meant for the King of the world, and 
you gave them to the first crying child 
you met on the road.” 


Taxx she began to cry again, and Simon 
didn’t know what to say or do, and it grew 
darker and darker in the room and the fire 
on the hearth faded to a few embers. And 
that little red glow was all there was in 
the room. Now, Simon could not even see 
Deborah across the room, but he could 
still hear her sobbing. But suddenly the 
room was flooded with light, and Deb- 
orah’s sobbing broke into a great gulp, and 
she rushed to the window and looked out. 
The stars danced in the sky and from high 
above the house came the voice of angels 
saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Deborah dropped to her knees in a 
panic of joy and fear. Simon knelt beside 
her, but first he said, “I thought maybe 
that the baby in Bethlehem wouldn't mind 
so very much,” 
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By HELEN KIRK SCHMIDT 


N THESE DAYS when so many familiar carols 
I are being distorted by the loud-speakers 
of our commercial holiday scene, we may 
help to evoke the simple dignity of Christ- 
mastide by closing our minds to these pro- 
fanities and exploring some of our richest in- 
heritance, the folk carols. These lovely songs 
come down to us with the whole wealth of 
folk music to which we respond so naturally. 
From every Christian land they come, their 
origins lost in obscurity. It is possible to 
surmise, through the words of many old 
carols, what circumstances brought them into 
being. From the medieval mystery and na- 
tivity plays, the pageants and reverent dances 
in front of the creche, evolved songs of per- 
sonal observation. The townsfolk, players in 
these simple dreams, became for awhile shep- 
herds, angels, even the holy family, turning 
their moving experiences into song. Some 
carols contain dialogue, as though one neigh- 
bor were speaking wonderingly to another of 
the miracle in their midst. 

Curiously mingled with these evidences of 
essentially Christian custom, we find a wealth 
of colorful allusion. Christmas celebrants 
gradually drew on the symbolism of many 
pagan rites, and into the festivities and songs 
of Christmas came the holly, ivy, yule log, 
wassail bowl, candles, and evergreens of an 
immemorial past. 


a SPIRITUAL oxicr» of all carols, and in- 
deed the first recorded words of any Christ- 


mas song, are found in the New Testament. 
The angels’ “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” may be 
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seen in countless variations, through cen- 
turies of song. Often it is quoted directly, as 
in the French carol “Angels We Have Heard 
on High” (page 7). The Latin refrain follow- 
ing each verse is singable for solo voice or 
in parts. 


|= a popular, secular folk song was 
adapted for a carol, as in the case of “Green- 
sleeves,” an Elizabethan tune which we sing 
with the words of an English cradle-carol of 
later date. “What Child is This?” the song 
asks, in haunting minor mode, and the an- 
swer comes back, triumphantly major, “This, 
this is Christ the King!” It is easy to imagine 
this dialogue before a simple village manger 
scene. This carol (page 8) is most effective 
when sung by two voices, or groups of voices. 

Although most carols fall into such classi- 
fications as annunciation, nativity, shepherds, 
angels, epiphany, or festivity, there are a few 
which are outstanding in their original in- 
terpretation. The people of Catalonia have 
contributed to the musical lore of Christmas 
their beautiful, imaginative concept of 
Christ’s birth as the coming of spring. “So 
one radiant starry night sprang a blossom full 
of light” (page 9). The music is as gracious 
as is the thought of Christmas, the everlast- 
ing spring. 

The words of the old German carol 
“Christus Natus Hodie” (page 10) offer an 
interesting example of the fusion of pagan 
and Christian customs. “Wreathe the holly, 
twine the bay,” sings the caroller, echoing the 
voice of his druid ancestor. Immediately fol- 
lowing are the ponderous lines of a sturdy 
Latin hymn: “Christus natus hodie .. . ex 
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Folk Carols for Christmas 



































































Maria Virgine.” The rhythmic melody, ap 
pealing in its simplicity, suggests that it ma 
have been one of the cradle-carols, by som 
medieval village Mary to her child. 

We are apt to think of all folk songs 
rooted in antiquity, but the spontaneous crea 
tion of songs of the people continues, 
the art, like the language, is still fluid and 
adaptable. Within our time, new songs art 
coming into being which are as surely folk i 
character as the oldest European remnant o} 
song. The itinerant worker, the youth hostel 
er, the lonely soldier, the convict, the sheep 
herder—each in his need finds comfort and 
joy in singing. 


O.: OF THESE MANY VOICES new songs a 
slowly emerging. The American Negro 
whose music lives and grows with him, h 
made his contribution to the songs of Christ 
mas. His carols, few in number, are infinite 
worthy of a place with the finest of the fo 
carols. In “Rise Up, Shepherd, an’ Foller 
(page 11), the Negro, with his special talen 
for identifying himself with the characters i 
a dramatic story, shouts exultantly to th 
shepherds as to fellow-workers in the field 
Here are strong, sure rhythm and a sweepin 
melody that combine jubilance and dignity. 

These are the imperishable voices of Christ 
mas that can never be stilled. Through cer 
turies of suffering and darkness they have en 
dured, bringing their tidings of hope and light. 
They have lived because they were sung, an 
until recent times their only record was in th 
memories of the people who loved them. 
in our day may they live and be cherished, 
precious heritage in the one language t 
speaks peace to all men. 
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Child is this, Who, laid to rest, On Ma - rys 
lies He in. such mean es - tate, Where ox and 
bring Him in - cense, gold, and myrrh,Come peas- ant, 
































sleep-ing? Whom an-gels greet with an-thems sweet,While shep-herds watch are keep- ing? 
feed -ing? Good Christian, fear: for sin-ners here The si - lent Word is  plead-ing: 
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This, this. is Christ the King; Whom shepherds guard. and an- gels sing: 
Nails, spear,shall pierce Himthrough,The Cross be borne, for me, for you: 
Raise, raise the song on high, The Vir- gin sings— her lul- la - by: 


























Haste; haste. to bring Him laud,. The Babe, the Son of Ma - ry! 
Hail, hail_ the Word made flesh, The Babe, the Son of Ma - ry! 
Joy. joy, for Christ is born,. The Babe, the Son of Ma - ry! 
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Christmas Spring 


1. When the win-terssnowhasgone. Thenthespringa - wak-ing,Makestheworld agar-denfair. Allitsgloomfor - 
2. For this e-ver-las-ting Spring, Let us be re- joic-ing, For the Gift thatLovedid bring,Allour won-der 
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sak -ing,So one ra-diant star-ry night Sprang a blos-som full of light, From the drear - y earth In low - ly 
voic-ing,To the ho - ly Childcomenear, Lay - a-side alldoubtandfear, And let us sing, Give our Heartsto 


birth,Cameto bloom through the = For the world’s a - dorm - ing On that Christ-mas morn - ing. 
Him Who's love from a-bove, No crea- cure scorn - ing,Bloom'd that Christ-mas morn - ing. 
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Fol.ler the Star of Beth-le- hem, Rise up, shep-herd, an  fol-ler. 
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“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men of good will.” (Luke 2:14). 


By JESSE HAYS BAIRD 


N THE RUINED city of Dunkerque, 

France, I recently took a colored pho- 
tograph showing the wreckage of the city 
silhouetted against a sky of crimson and 
gold. Stark, distorted skeletons of what 
were once beautiful churches and homes 
show crazily against the glory of the heav- 
ens. A friend who saw the picture asked 
solemnly, “Is it a sunset or a sunrise?” 

This is the ominous question which chal- 
lenges Dunkerque today. In a thousand 
years she has withstood sixteen major 
sieges with all of their tragic consequences. 
In the last war she suffered 480 full-dress 
bombings. When the war ended, the Mayor 
looked upon the tragic rubble and the 
mere 20 per cent of the town left standing 
and said he doubted whether it would be 
worthwhile to rebuild again. 

‘Sunset or s is the problem 
which challenges all of Europe—yes, and 
all of the world. To that heart-searching 
mood I want to bring the glad message of 
Christmas. May Christmas 194% help all 
mankind to find the right answer. 
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Two world councils of Christian leaders 
and three months of intensified travel and 
observation through eleven of the Euro- 
pean nations have brought us many im- 
pressions. By prayerful reference to the 
Bible which always travels with us, we are 
seeking some conclusions. We seek God’s 
answer to Europe and the contemporary 
world. We have looked into the world’s 
gaping wounds, and we have heard the 
world’s most brilliant minds and most lov- 
ing hearts strive to reach the remedy. As 
our own conclusion, we propose the Christ- 
mas message, as it is in our texts printed 
on these pages. There is a path to peace— 
God’s path wherein man must walk. 

We who have gone to Europe from 
America, especially from western America, 
that happy area of youthful optimism, 
have been conscious in late years of re- 
ceiving a cold spiritual bath in the icy 
waters of pessimism. We have been put 
in our place as children who should not 
expect to be taken very seriously because 
we have not experienced enough of life’s 
realities. We haven’t been bombed enough. 
We haven't dreamed, striven, and lost often 









enough. God grant us the grace to accept 
this needed reminder and be humble and 
restrained in our judgments. But God save 
us from surrendering to the pessimism. 
We must not forget the good news of the 
dawn of a better world, proclaimed in 
Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago 
Let us ask God to lead us in the path te 
peace. 


"Tussz DANGEROUS DOUBTS have arisen 
from the rubble of devastated nations. 
They threaten to block the pathway to 
peace. First there is the doubt of God 





“God has gone on vacation,” said a French 
woman bitterly, in the midst of the first 
world war, as she pointed to her ruined 
home and told the story of the death of 
her loved ones. Through the chaos which 
has reigned for a generation and through 
another world war, that awful skepticism 
has spread into more and more hearts. It 
has been deliberately propagated by de 
signing revolutionary politicians. Millio 

of simple people hawe given up thinking 
and striving and have accepted the philos 
ophy that life’s beginning and end are 
comprehended by food, clothing, shelter, 
and physical delights and comforts. They 
believe in no soul, no God, no eternity, no 
moral law, no spiritual meaning to life. 
When human beings are mistreated until 
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their lives are reduced to nothing but a 
bitter, daily struggle for existence, it is 
easy to accept that Marxian philosophy. 
It is especially easy if a “movement” 
calls them to a campaign which will take 
away life’s physical goods from those who 
have them and give them to those who do 
not have them. Let no one deceive him- 
self: the millions of convinced Commu- 
nists are increasing—by propaganda, hun- 
ger, and cold. 


Tus MARCH away from God is also a 
march away from peace, because it is a 
march away from hope and love. It can 
lead only to chaos and death, with the 
utter breakdown of our civilization. God 
has placed a twofold responsibility upon 
his Church—to win back the estranged 
multitudes to him, and to help them 
achieve the good life which they seek in 
vain through Communism. There are still 
many Christians in Europe. They put us 
Americans to shame by the depth of their 
faith. Their refuge from suffering has 
been to dig deeper for the springs which 
sustain life. These they have found in a 
profound faith in God. He has sustained 
them when all things earthly were going to 
pieces. We fear, however, that there is a 
weariness in their faith which has made it 
too other-worldly, losing an adequate con- 
sciousness of this world and Christianity’s 
duty to it. Men must be prepared for 
heaven, but the hunger, cold, and pain of 
the suffering multitudes of this world must 
be relieved also. Christians must set about 
the task of removing the earthborn causes 
which lead to such suffering as we have 
witnessed. 

A second menacing doubt which blocks 
the path to peace is the doubt of self. 
Christians are doubting themselves as ef- 
fective agents of the grace of God. This is 
almost as dangerous as the doubt of God. 
As Christian leaders from forty-three na- 
tions assembled in Amsterdam, filled with 
hope for new unity and effectiveness in 
world-wide Christianity, the noted Swiss 
theologian, Dr. Karl Barth, took the plat- 
form and told us we were pursuing a fool- 
ish delusion. He said our idea that the 
Christians of the world could do anything 
effective toward keeping the peace and 
making it a more decent world was en- 
tirely mistaken. If God wants to save the 
world, he will do so without asking us to 
form world councils or become his man- 
agers, said Barth. A discerning friend re- 
marked to me, “When I was a little boy in 
Sunday school I was taught to sing ‘Stand 
up, stand up for Jesus’; now I am told to 
sit down and see what Jesus will do about 
a.” 

I challenge Dr. Barth’s attitude as a 
very serious error, a menace to all that 
Christianity should mean to the suffering 
world of today. Dr. Barth has been a 
blessing to his day and generation by re- 
minding the Christians that the world 
needs God, but he becomes a menace when 
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he tells us that we are helpless. The God 
whom I find revealed in Scripture is one 
who works through human agents com- 
mitted to him by faith and obedience. 
“The world has yet to see what God will 
do for and through one individual who is 
fully committed unto him.” It was when 
God “put on Gideon like a garment” by 
Gideon’s consent that Israel was saved. 
Let us give God a united, devoted Church 
with which he can clothe himself for the 
salvation of the world of 1948. To use the 
figure of St. Paul, let the Church become 
truly the “Body of Christ,” his true in- 
carnation of Christlikeness in our contem- 
porary world. Then things will happen 
which will bring joy in the presence of the 
angels. 

I have been rereading the story of John 
the Baptist. He warned the Pharisees not 
to make the mistake of thinking of him as 
the Messiah, the Savior of the world. That 
one, he said, was already in their midst 
and would be manifest in due time. But 
before that hoped-for consumation should 
be realized, John and they had a work to 
do. He must bear witness, like a voice 








“Because of the tender mercy of our 
God,—the dayspring (dawn) from on 
high hath visited us to shine upon them 
that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death; to guide our feet into the way of 
peace.” (Luke 1:78, 79) 








crying in the wilderness. Israel must re- 
pent. And all must join in works meet for 
repentance, to cast up a highway whereby 
the heavenly King would enter into human 
affairs. Then “all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of our God.” 

God’s salvation was to be a divine- 
human cooperative enterprise. It always 
has been. For the human partner to re- 
fuse to cooperate, because of either doubt 
of God or doubt of self, means retarding 
God’s holy purposes. Such is not the path 
to peace. Whenever the Church is truly 
his Church, God and his Church are a 
majority in any world situation. 

A third dangerous doubt in our con- 
temporary world is the doubt of man. A 
noble Christian worker of France, who has 
hazarded her life for others constantly 
and achieved so much of good that I bow 
in humility before her, made this state- 
ment with solemn deliberation, “When you 
have gone through the horrors of two wars, 
you haven't much faith in man left.” She 
hurried on to say, “But you have a more 
profound faith in God.” I think I under- 
stand the statement thoroughly and have 
great sympathy for it, but it is a dangerous 
statement, a block to peace. 

My Savior believed in man, Not in man 





as He found him but in man as He could 
make him become. It is true that “man’s 
heart is desperately wicked.” After listen- 
ing for three months to tales of horrors so 
recent that we could almost smell the 
blood, it isn’t hard to believe that “man’s 
heart is desperately wicked.” Man breaks 
treaties, violates womanhood, crushes man- 
hood, steals, lies, and murders. Man aban- 
dons his ideals and turns back to his errors. 
The weeds are growing today in the beau- 
tiful garden by the palace of the League 
of Nations. 

Because they lack faith in man, many 
are scoffing at the United Nations organi- 
zation. But we must believe in man be- 
cause Christ did, and because there is no 
hope for the world unless we can believe 
in man—not man as he is naturally but 
man as he becomes when Jesus Christ be- 
comes his Savior. Christ can take that 
wicked heart and make it good. He not 
only can but will if we, his people, will be 
faithful as his witnesses. 

The path to peace lies through wicked 
human hearts saved by faith in the Son of 
God. It leads by way of a manger and a 
cross. It is a path which is plainly marked 
by his footprints. Missions and evangel- 
ism are the human side—God’s sufficient 
grace is the divine side. Missions and 
evangelism are needed hecause the multi- 
tudes have walked out on the Christian 
Church. They will never return unless we, 
the faithful remnant, go beyond our 
church doors to win them back. 

After extensive travels in the lands of 
Christendom we have concluded that, with 
variations, the situation is much the same 
in all lands. Over half the people are 
estranged from the Church, from any 
form of organized Christianity. In any 
ordinary community or on any ordinary 
Sunday only about ro per cent of the peo- 
ple will be found in church. There are 
communities where the situation is much 
better, and there are many where it is 
much worse. A little of this absenteeism 
is due to atheism, most of it to indiffer- 
ence. 


[ocsesence to organized Christianity 
has been accumulating through years of 
sinning by Church and State against man. 
“Each war means fewer people in church,” 
said an aged, saintly minister of Europe. 
Yes, and each church quarrel, each lazy 
minister, each unworthy church officer, 
each neglected widow and orphan, each 
unprepared Sunday school lesson, each 
poorly prepared sermon means new re- 

cruits for the army on the outside. 
Those of the 90 per cent beyond the 
doors are not walking the path to peace. 
They are walking the path of their own 
impulses, and into the spiritual vacuum 
left by the loss of faith, the wild physical 
passions of greed, lust, fear, and hate are 
coming to rule. An area of low pressure in 
the atmosphere means an approaching 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Here were shelter, warmth, food ... the pleasure of hearing Father tell the news . . . “Tomorrow is Big Christmas.” 


The Shepherd Who Stayed at Home 


By CATHERINE CULNAN and FLORENCE HAYES 


said Hosteen Ash-Kee— 
is Big Christmas at the 
Ash-Kee Yazzie, his ten-year-old 
the rest of the group around the 
hogan fire sat waiting in expectant silence. 
This was only the beginning of what their 
father would tell There would be 
more, when he was ready to speak again, 
and waiting for it had a flavor of its own 
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—like waiting for the first taste of the de- 
licious mutton ribs roasting on the grill 
over the low, open fire. 

“I heard it,” continued Hosteen Ash- 
Kee, “at the trading post. I think all our 
friends will be there.” 

He spoke in Navajo. None of the fam- 
ily understood English excepting Nonabah 
and Isosie who were in school at the mis- 


sion. Hosteen surveyed critically in the 
firelight the link of silver belt he was 
forging. Tah-dez-bah, his wife, deftly 
turned the mutton ribs on the grill and 
began to pour coffee from the fire-black- 
ened pot into the enamel cups arranged 
near her on the ground. Every movement 
of her beautiful hands was graceful and 
deliberate. Supper was ready to be served, 
and the hogan was warm and secure 
against the outdoor’s cold and the deep 
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darkness of night. The little group of 
Father, Mother, Much-older Sister, Grand- 
mother, Baby Brother, and Ash-Kee Yaz- 
zie felt deeply content. Here were shelter, 
warmth, food, the comfort of being to- 
gether, the pleasure of hearing Father tell 
the news about tomorrow. And the sheep, 
upon whose safety so much depended, 
were securely penned in the corral close to 
the hogan, guarded by the dogs. Supper 
would taste very good tonight and would 
last long; eating slowly after the long 
hours of going without food; noting the 
flavor of everything, the flavor of the hour 
itself, and of all that would be said. 

“We will go,” said Hosteen Ash-Kee, 
carefully adding a little canned milk to 
his steaming cup of black coffee. “We will 
all go—all but Ash-Kee Yazzie. He will 
stay with the sheep.” 


Asu-Kee YAzzie made no sign of having 
heard this; uttered no word. His mother 
handed him another piece of fried Navajo 
bread from the plateful keeping hot near 
the fire, and he bit into it matter-of-factly, 
looking steadily into the glowing embers. 
Ash-Kee Yazziegyas the shepherd, trained 
almost from theme he could walk to go 
with the sheep. He knew that a shepherd 
must stay with his sheep, every day and 
always. 

“Tomorrow is Big Christmas at the mis- 
sion,” his father had said. Ash-Kee Yazzie 
sighed deeply. Last year Grandfather had 
insisted on staying with the sheep in his 
stead, so Ash-Kee had known, and would 
never forget, what Big Christmas was like. 
But this year there was no Grandfather. 
(Ash-Kee cast a swift, furtive look around 
the hogan. One must never speak of the 
dead. Perhaps it was just as dangerous 
even to think of them.) 

“It will be good,” his father was now 
saying. “The Big Christmas will be very 
good. We will start early. It is a long 
way to go. We will hear the story again. 
Every year we have heard it now for many 
years. Maybe some day we will under- 
stand it. Anyway, I believe it is good.” 

“T too like to hear that story,” said Tah- 
dez-bah softly. She added a stick to the 
fire, and the hot embers set it aflame 
promptly. “I do not understand it very 
well, but I like it. When I feel afraid, I 
think about that story, and I am not so 
afraid. In the summer when our children 
came home from school, they told me 
more about it. We have talked about it 
when we were weaving our rugs, is it not 
so, my mother?” 

“It is so,” said Grandmother. “But for 
me, it is too hard. I am too old for a new 
story. I understand better the stories my 
own father told me. But I go with you to 
the Big Christmas.” 

Again a silence of expectancy fell upon 
the group. Perhaps each was seeing in his 
mind the crowded gymnasium at the mis- 
sion; the thousand or more of the Navajo 
people sitting in orderly formation on the 
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floor; the music; the interpreter’s message; 
the wonderful boxes full of dolls, toys, 
clothing, and many others things from 
friends far away. 

Now, rather unexpectedly, since he sel- 
dom spoke, it was Ash-Kee Yazzie, the 
shepherd boy, speaking in the quiet of the 
hogan after everyone else had finished. 

“T believe the story,” he said. 

The silence in the hogan deepened. 

“That is good, my son,” said his father, 
kindly. “If you can believe it, very good. 
I also would like to believe it. Maybe I 
am too old.” 

“When my older-sister and older-brother 
came home from school at the time of 
corn-growing,” added Ash-Kee Yazzie, 
“they told me the story over and over 
while they went out with me to herd the 
sheep. Now I can remember it.” 

“You will be sure to take very good 
care of our sheep tomorrow while we are 
gone,” admonished Grandmother. She had 
finished her frugal supper long before and 
was industriously carding wool. 

“And maybe we can bring you a gift 





My Gift 


What can I give Him 

Poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd, 

I would give Him a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man, 

I would do my part,— 
But what I can I give Him, 


Give my heart. 


Christina G. Rossetti 


From “Masterpieces of Religious Verse.” 
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from Big Christmas,” added Tah-dez-bah 
softly. Her eyes smiled a promise across 
the fire into her young son’s eyes, though 
her lips remained grave. “I will tell them 
I have one son at home with the sheep, 
and perhaps the missionaries will say, 
‘Here is a gift for him.’” 

It was hard to be a shepherd—a lone 
shepherd of only ten years—when every- 
one else from the hogan had gone to the 
mission for Big Christmas. But it did not 
occur to Ash-Kee Yazzie to question his 
being chosen to stay with the sheep. 

The hours since his mother and the 
others had left dragged like an old horse 
going over a hill. The sheep had never 
seemed so unruly, so difficult to keep from 
wandering afield; . . What was happening 
at the mission? Who was telling the 


Christmas story this year? What new 
things were his people hearing and seeing? 
What of the lights that were brighter than 
the stars of the night? The boxes of toys 
and games and clothing—would there be 
any this year? And were the colors again 
hanging on the green tree at the mission? 
These thoughts raced one upon the other 
through his head. 

One night had passed. Twice since his 
people had gone away had he let the sheep 
out to pasture and twice driven them back 
to the corral. It was now the evening of 
the second day. Ash-Kee Yazzie had 
warmed the mutton and coffee his mother 
had left especially for him, and squatted 
beside the pan in the light of the fire now 
dying in the center of the hogan. Close by 
sat his dog, Tah-Ya, her tail thump- 
thump-thumping against the earth floor in 
anticipation. Ash-Kee Yazzie dipped into 
the steaming pan and drew out a mutton 
bone, shook it to cool it, sucked it clean 
of meat and gravy, and tossed it to the 
waiting Tah-Ya. Suddenly the dog raised 
her ears, then dropped the bone, and 
barked excitedly. 

His people were coming back to the 
hogan! Ash-Kee Yazzie almost let go of 
the cup of coffee he held to his lips. He set 
the coffee on the floor, ran to the door- 
way, and held aside the heavy blanket that 
covered it. Creak! Creak! came the sound 
of his father’s wagon wheels over the 
desert. He ran to meet them beyond the 
corral. 

“See!” exclaimed his mother, reaching 
to him over the side of the wagon. In her 
hand was a small box. When Ash-Kee 
Yazzie opened it, he found the thing he 
had wanted most in the world—a mouth 
organ! He blew upon it, at first loud and 
long, then ran his mouth up and down it, 
blowing softly, until every inch had 
yielded its tune. 


Evenvor: was now out of the wagon and 
in the hogan, gathering around the fire to 
which the boy’s mother was adding more 
wood. All were talking at once, passing 
back and forth the presents each had 
brought from the Big Christmas party. 
Ever so often Ash-Kee Yazzie would blow 
on his mouth organ, just to satisfy him- 
self that it was real. 

When the others had eaten, he turned to 
his mother. “What story did the Beliganeh 
tell?” 

His mother thought a moment. “The 
Beligeneh said it was the same story they 
told last year, but it seemed new to me, 
maybe because I understood it better.” 

Once more Ash-Kee Yazzie blew on the 
low notes on his mouth organ, very softly 
this time. He must know. Maybe some 
day he would go to the mission school, as 
Nonabah and Isosie had gone. Then he 
himself would ask the Beliganeh about the 
gifts that had something to do with the 
story. Somehow he felt that if he could 
hear it from her, he would understand, 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Excerpts from the Gospels of Luke and Matthew corresponding to scenes in the cartograpb 


$e And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with 
God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and 
shalt call his name Jesus. $& There went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that 
all the world should be taxed. And Joseph . . . went unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; ... To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
with child. $~ And so it was, while they were there ... she brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger 
because there was no room for them in the inn. ¢ And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. . . . 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. ... And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. ... And they came 
with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. t (After 
forty days the parents brought the child Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem) to pre- 
t him to the Lord. ¢& There came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, say- 

x, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 

t, and are come to worship him. ... When Herod the king had heard these 

s he was troubled....And he sent them to Bethlehem ... and lo, the 

. stood over where the young child was. . . . They presented unto him gifts; 

old, and frankincense, and myrrh. ®& And being warned of God in a dream that 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own country another 

%& And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to 

wh in a dream, saying .. . flee into Egypt . . . for Herod will seek the young 

hild to destroy him. (Joseph) took the young child and his mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt: $e And was there until the death of Herod. ¥& But 
hen Herod was dead ... (they) came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth. ... 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man. 


CARTOGRAPH BY JAMES LEWICKI 
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“Bethlehem, Dec. 25—”’ 


When first we came into the office it 
looked like a dreary Christmas afternoon. 
To us there is something mournful in the 
sight of a scantily staffed city room. Just 
two men were at work,typing away at 
stories of small moment. The telegraph 
instruments appeared to be meditating. 
One continued to chatter along, but there 
was nobody to set down what it said. 

Its shrill staccato insistence seemed 
momentous. But telegraph instruments are 
always like that. Their tone is just as 
excited whether the message tells of 
mighty tremors in the earth or baby pa- 
rades at Asbury Park. Probably a job ina 
newspaper office is rather unhealthy for a 
telegraph instrument. The contrivance is 
too emotional and excitable to live calmly 
under the strain. Even an old instrument 
seldom learns enough about news values 
to pick and choose suitable moments in 
which to grow panicky. As soon as a story 
begins to move along a wire the little key 
screams and dances. It is devoid of reti- 
cence. Every distant whisper which comes 
to it must be rattled out at top voice and 
at once. Words are its very blood stream, 
and for all the telegraph instrument knows 
one word is just as good and just as im- 
portant as another. 

And so the one restless key in the tele- 
graph room shrieked, and whined, and im- 
plored listeners. We tried to help by com- 
ing close and paying strict attention, but 
we could not get even the gist of the mes- 
sage. It seemed to us as if the key were 
trying to say, with clicking tumult, that 
some great one, a King perhaps, was dead 
or dying. Or, maybe, it was a war, and 
each dash and dot stood for some con- 
tending soldier moving forward under 
heavy fire. And again, it might be that a 
volcano had stirred and spit. Or great 
waves had swept a coast. And we thought 
of sinking steamers and trains up-ended. 

Certainly it was an affair of great mo- 
ment. Even though we discounted the 
passion and vehemence of the machine 
there was something almost awe-inspiring 
in its sincerity and insistence. After a 
time it seemed to us as if this was in fact 
no long-running narrative, but one an- 
nouncement repeated over and over again. 
And suddenly we wondered why we had 
assumed from the beginning that only c2- 
tastrophes were important and epocii- 
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making. By now we realized that though 
the tongue was alien we did recognize the 
color of its clamor. These dots and dashes 
were seeking to convey something of tri- 
umph. That was not to be doubted. 

And in a flash we knew what the ma- 
chine said. It was nothing more than “A 
child is born.” And of course nobody paid 
any attention to that. It is an old story.* 





The triumphant, age-old message “A 
Child is Born” is a story always new. 


U.S.A., December 25 


All over the world this week, Christian 
nations and the people who inhabit them 
will be listening to the triumphant message 
of the chattering teletype. The quarrels, 
fears, and worries of everyday existence 
will be postponed by diplomats and ditch- 
diggers, for the story, “A Child is Born,” 
will never cease to be news. Children will 
be lifting brightly colored packages from 
straw-filled shoes or father’s large winter 
wool socks. Parents and grandparents will 
be engrossed in family reunions. And in 
the midst of the holiday season, families 
* From Collected Edition of Heywood Broun, 
copyright 1941, by Heywood Hale Broun. Re- 


printed permission, Harcourt Brace and Company, 
ne. 








and nations alike will retell, in churches, 
chapels, and cathedrals, the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

This year, for the first time in a degrde, 
Christmas will have added meaning, for 
thousands of people who were caught up 
in the brutal hand of war. Thousands of 
displaced persons will celebrate the _com- 
ing of the Christ child in new homes. 
Many thousands more will celebrate with 
the knowledge that they too will soon re- 
ceive a new start in life. There will be 
more cheer and hope in a western Europe 
that is slowly regaining its strength and 
faith. Hundreds of wounded soldiers will 
say good-by to hospitals and hello to 
homes with Christmas trees, and scores of 
new and rebuilt churches abroad will once 
again revert to the traditions of Christ- 
mastide. 

In the United States, many of the Euro- 
pean Christmas customs will be observed. 
But American churches, after some three 
centuries of freedom and immense growth, 
have started to develop traditions of their 
own. This week PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is 
presenting a composite view of Christmas 
in America as seen through the local 
church. Most of the Christmas services 
are basically the same—carols, candle- 
light, and Communion—but each one is 
distinctive in its way as a carrier of peace 
on earth and good will towards men. 


Out on the wheat-growing plains of 
northwest Kansas, music is one of the 
distinctive features at Christmas in the 
First Presbyterian Church at Hoxie. Up 
to last year the members of the Hoxie 
church choir usually sang a cantata at the 
church’s special Sunday-before-Christmas 
service. But last year the choir didn’t 
have enough time to prepare the usual 
program. The pastor, Harry H. Hirsch, 
and the choir director decided on Decem- 
ber 1 to develop their own special program. 

This Christmas the Hoxie Presbyterian 
Church will present their second “Story of 
Christmas in Scripture and Song.” The 
Story consists of anthems, solos, duets, 
and quartets telling about the birth of 
Christ, interwoven with Bible verses to 
fill in that part of the Nativity not cov- 
ered by song. The result is a well-balanced, 
unified program tailored to the resources 
of the average small church. Hymns and 
carols may be substituted for an 
and other special music. 


PresByTeRta& JT ire 
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In Audubon, New Jersey, Christmas 
music will probably fill the Logan Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church twice on De- 
cember 26. That’s the day of the Logan 
church’s all-music service sung by the 
church’s combined 125-voice choir, rang- 
ing in age from six through fifty. This is 
quite a choir for a church of some 700 
members. 

Up in New York state’s Christmas tree 
country where thousands of small fir trees 
are harvested every year to grace family 
living rooms, Presbyterian pastor Frank 
L. Gosnell is looking forward to Christ- 
mas Eve. Dr. Gosnell is pastor of a 
Presbyterian church and a Congregational 
chu: : in Carthage, New York. Usually 
he preaches two sermons each Sunday and 
keeps more than busy hopping from one 
church to the other. But on Christmas 
Eve, the two churches unite for their tra- 
ditional midnight Communion, one of the 
few times that pastor Gosnell can serve 
all his members at once. 

New York’s “North Country” usually 
has lots of snow on Christmas Day, but 
probably not so much as Hospers, Iowa, 
a town of some 600 people in the north- 
western part of the state. Pastor Henry 
G. Eggink of the Hospers Presbyterian 
Church says that plans for the church’s 
traditional Christmas morning service are 
always made with the remark, “We'll be 
seeing you unless we have a snow storm.” 
In 1945, a Christmas Day blizzard post- 
poned the service and blocked roads for 
several days. Pastor Eggink says he never 
expects these storms, but if one happens 
this year, he “won’t be too surprised.” 

After this year’s Christmas morning 
service, which will start at 9:30 amidst 
the ringing of church bells (if there isn’t 
a blizzard), Hospers Presbyterians will re- 
turn to their homes for family reunions 
and Christmas dinners. Since most of the 
Hospers congregation is of Dutch descent, 
meals include old-world delicacies.* 


* Here are two of the Dutch recipes used by the 
Presbyterian wives of Hospers: 


VET BOLLEN OR OLIE KOEKEN 


eggs 

tsp. salt 

tsp. baking powder 

tbsp. sugar 

cup raisins 

cups flour 

Add enough milk to make a stiff batter. 
Drop by spoonfuls in hot lard. 


ALMOND SLICE OR HOLLANDSCH 
BANKET 


oa ae) 


2% cups flour 
%.cup butter 
Y% cup lard 
% cup water 
41 tsp. salt 

Mix above ingredients and let stand over- 
night. 
2 cups coconut 
I cup sugar 
‘# eggs (beat well) 
2 tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. almond flavoring 

Mix this filling well. 
* ‘Roll out dough and cut in 3” strips, put in 
filling, fold over and seal well. From the above 
eggs save 2 tsp. of egg yolk, to this add 1 tsp. 
Woler, 1 tsp. sugar and brush over top. Bake 
at 350 degrees until brown. 
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Down in Paducah, Kentucky, where 
the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers meet, and 
where Alben Barkley lives, pastor Charles 
M. Bunce of the Kentucky Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church is getting ready for the 
church’s Christmas Baptismal service. 
Suggested by a member of the congrega- 
tion some three years ago, the special 
service usually takes place on Christmas 
Sunday, and is for baptism of infants 
only, in commemoration of the infant 
Jesus. 

Christmas is a special time for older 
Presbyterians, too. This Christmas, for 
the fourth year, members of the Huron, 
South Dakota, First Presbyterian 
Church’s senior Westminster Fellowship 
will present a one-act play. Before vaca- 
tion time at the College of Wooster in 
Ohio the students all attend the college’s 
traditional reading of Dickens’ “A Christ- 
mas Carol” in the campus chapel. Speech 
professor Delbert G. Lean has given the 
reading for thirty years in succession. 

Winter and summer vacation lands are 
also ready for Christmas. In Coral Gables, 
Florida, where the only reminder of win- 
ter is the ice around refrigerator freezing 
compartments, the First Presbyterian 
Church is preparing for its candle-light 
vesper service on Christmas Sunday. A 
large fir tree, trimmed with dozens of 
boxes of tinsel, stands in front of the 
church auditorium. Inside the church, the 
primary children have another silver- 
trimmed tree—a small fir trimmed with 
coins that will be dedicated to the use of 
the Restoration Fund. 

Although the winter has immobilized 
Northern Michigan’s summer tourist trade, 
Pastor C. S. Hastings expects some thirty 
out-of-towners to attend the Christmas 
Eve Communion service at First Presby- 
terian Church, East Jordan, Michigan. 








The Laymen of Neosho 


It was such a success last year that the 
men of Neosho, Missouri, are doing it 
again. 

At 7:15 every morning during the 1947 
Christmas season, a half-hour devotional 
service—for men only—was held in the 
gray stone Presbyterian Church. The serv- 
ices were the idea of attorney Wayne 
Slankard and a few friends who wanted 
to do something to emphasize the spiritual 
meaning of Christmas. 

There was a different speaker each 
morning. Like the worshippers, all were 
laymen. They included the cashier of a 
bank, a high school principal, two lawyers, 
a secretary of the Scottish Rite, the super- 
intendent of a garment factory, an under- 
taker, and a college football coach. The 
laymen were told to wear their work 
clothes so they could head straight for 
work when the service was over. 

Neosho is a small community, having 
some 5,000 people, and the Presbyterians 
thought they would be doing well if as 
many as fifty showed'up for the morning 
devotionals. The first morning 275 came. 
By the end of the week, the church was 
packed every morning with as many as 
400 men belonging to several different de- 
nominations. 

Such a sizeable audience put quite a 
strain on the Presbyterian church, which 
is built to hold only 250. So this year the 
services are being held in the First Chris- 
tian Church, which is bigger. 

Says attorney Slankard, “We expect 
even greater crowds this year.” 














Laymen, ready for work, at Neosho Presbyterian Church early service. 

















Double Christmas 
In Puerto Rico 


Christmas in Puerto Rico is celebrated 
in a way that shows the influence of the 
island’s two cultures—Spanish and Amer- 
ican. 

At such Presbyterian institutions as the 
Marina Neighborhood House at Maya- 
guez, the Presbyterian Hospital at San 
Juan, and the Presbyterian Church in 
Rincon, a small town in the western part 
of the island, Christmas customs are a 
curious and colorful blend of Old and New 
World traditions. 

Almost as important as Christmas Day 
itself is “Three Kings Day” on January 6. 
Commemorating the coming of the three 
Wise Men to see the Christ child, this day 
is dedicated especially to the children. On 
the night of January 5, “Three Kings 
Eve,” Puerto Rican children stuff their 
tiny shoes with grass and put corn and 
water under their beds for the camels of 
the Three Kings. Next morning, the water 
and feed is gone, and in their places the 
children discover a doll or some small toy 
that the Three Kings have left for them. 

For several days beforehand, trios of 
men have been going up and down the 
streets dressed up as the Three Kings of 
the Bible. They carry guitars, small, four- 
stringed “cuatros,” and drums, together 
with tiny images relating to the manger in 
Bethlehem. The groups sing the old Span- 
ish Christmas songs on the front porches 
of the houses. In return they receive gifts, 
usually a coin. 

A familiar part of the scene at this time 
of year is the street vendor selling “pas- 
teles,” the Puerto Rican tamale (made of 
green banana pulp, meats, olives, and sea- 
soning, wrapped in banana leaves) which 
is the favorite dish of the season. 

When Three Kings’ Day dawns, the city 
folk go out to visit the country folk. 
Country hospitality is shown in the form 
of home-made candy, rice, fresh pigeon 
peas with pork, and mince pie. 

Since the ending of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898 and the coming of the 
Americans, December 25 has been cele- 
brated in Puerto Rico. It is an especially 
important occasion for Protestants. The 
Christmas carols that are familiar to 
Americans are sung, Christmas dramas are 
staged. Christmas trees are imported from 
the United States, as well as certain foods 
that cannot be bought in Puerto Rico. 

In addition, some strictly Puerto Rican 
touches are added. “Assaults” are staged 
on the homes of friends and relatives. 
These frequently develop into feasts that 
last all night. Typical Puerto Rican dishes 
are served, including pasteles, roasted 
pork, and “arroz con dulce” (sweet rice, 


raisins, and coconut milk). Song contests 
are staged. Schools, homes, stores, and 
churches are decorated profusely with gar- 
lands, red and green roping, and Christ- 
mas trees. Churches hold special services 
on Christmas Day. The children receive 
gifts, this time from Santa Claus instead 
of the Three Kings. 


McCormick Students 
Aid French Pastor 


Many of the Christmas cards sent by 
McCormick (Chicago, Illinois) Seminary 
students this year did a lot more than 
carry greetings to their receivers. They 
also boosted the morale of parishioners of 
two Protestant churches in southern 
France. 

Last month senior Arthur Kamitsika 
set up displays of Christmas cards on a 
large table in the seminary commons room 
and waited for customers. His purpose 
for the card sale: to send funds to his 
friend, former McCormick student Jean 
Abel. 

Dark-haired, twenty-seven-year-old Abel 
sailed back to France last summer after 
studying two years in this country through 
Church World Service funds. 

In the village of Saverdun in southern 
France, Pastor Abel occupies the pulpit of 
the Reformed church, is chaplain at the 
orphanage, and directs the church school. 
In addition, he travels each day to his sec- 
ond parish at Pamiers, fifteen miles away, 
where he preaches a second sermon on 
Sunday, teaches a communicants’ class, 
and makes frequent visits to his congre- 
gation. In spare time, Jean Abel is trans- 
lating the Presbyterian Church’s new cur- 
riculum literature into French. 

The Chicago students didn’t ignore the 
sales campaign. They bought over $200 
worth of cards, and the profit bought 
CARE packages for the French parishion- 
ers, many of whom are suffering from 
tuberculosis and other diseases brought on 
by malnutrition. 





Busy Nativity Scene 


They were going to put it up on the 
roof at first. But after mulling over the 
matter, the Senior High group of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Newton, Kansas, 
has decided that maybe they had better be 
conventional and set up the Nativity scene 
in the yard in front of the church. 

The Newton church’s life-size replica of 
the Nativity scene will be witnessed by 
thousands this Christmas, thanks to its lo- 
cation right at the junction of two of the 
country’s busiest highways: U.S. 81, the 
four-lane Pan-American Highway, and 
U.S. so, one of the main transcontinental 
routes. To help matters, there’s a traffic 
light on the same corner as the church, so 
drivers can get a good look while waiting 
for the light to change from red to green. 


Candles in the Night 


Some churches set up a replica of the 
Nativity scene in the yard. Others put on 
a choral program. At the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ponca City, Oklahoma, the 
big thing is the Midnight Communion 
Service on Christmas Eve. 

The service begins at eleven o'clock 
with the choirs in the balcony singing 
Christmas carols. The church is big, but 
not nearly big enough to hold all the peo- 
ple who would like to come to the service. 
The 600 seats in the sanctuary are quickly 
filled. About three-quarters of the mem- 
bers of the church are in the oil business, 
Ponca City being the home of the Conti- 
nental Oil Company. 

As each worshipper enters the church he 
is presented a candle by the deacons. The 
service consists of special music by the 
choirs, a sermon by the minister, Charlie 
W. Shedd, followed by the serving of 
Communion. At the end of the worship 
hour, the lights in the church are turned 
off. The deacons touch their candles to 
the central candle on the altar represent- 
ing Christ. Then the deacons light the 





McCormick students look over Christmas cards sold by Arthur Kamitsuka. 
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Members of the Madison Square Boys Club of New York City, clad in traditional 
caroling garb, tour the neighborhood in sleigh on Christmas Eve and sing carols. 





end candle in each pew, and each person 
lights the candle next to his. When the 
service is over, the congregation files out, 
each member bearing his candle, and 
stands in front of the church. The bene- 
diction is given outside. 

“The impression left by the candles 
shining into the night,” says Pastor Shedd, 
“is one of the most spiritual moments of 
our church year.” 

There are other attractions during the 
Yuletide season at the Ponca City church. 
The Sunday before Christmas the adult 
choir presents the “Messiah.” On the Sun- 
day previous to that, youth choirs consist- 
ing of 100 children and young people pre- 
sent a Christmas cantata. 

Though far south, Ponca City some- 
times enjoys a white Christmas. Last year, 
a light snowfall blanketed the city on 
Christmas Eve. Ponca City citizens are 
hoping for a repeat performance. 


Early Morning Carolers 


Frosty Rocky Mountain air in Fort 
Collins, Colorado, doesn’t prevent the 
young people of the First Presbyterian 
Church from heralding the birth of the 
Christ child with Christmas carols. 

Again this year about forty will gather 
at the church at 4:30 A.M. for the annual 
caroling. With snow-capped Long’s Peak 
in the background, they will go through 
the town, pausing at homes of shut-ins to 
sing and leave greetings from the congre- 
gation. 

Back at the church kitchen, deacon 
George Coulson and his wife, with elder 
Louis Weber, dean of the physics depart- 
ment at local Colorado A. and M., and 
other older members of the church busily 
prepare a hearty pancake breakfast for the 
young people when they return, 
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Weather on Christmas Day, however, is 
likely to be very mild. As Pastor Marcus 
Grether remarked, “Snow for Christmas? 
One year we had three feet in November 
and another year we had none until May. 
It could happen that on Christmas Day 
you will see men out doors in their shirt- 
sleeves.” 


Northern Christmas 


“Westhope, North Dakota,” relates the 
Reverend Robert Carey, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Westhope, “lies 
six miles south of the Canadian border. 
We are farther north than Maine, so we 





can be sure of snow or hoar frost at 
Christmas time, and weather from zero to 
twenty below in the night. The days are 
usually sunny, and the nights still with the 
sky clear and deep blue, with stars hang- 
ing just above our grasp. On Christmas 
Eve we have a loudspeaker mounted in 
the belfry, and the crisp, cold air carries 
chime recordings to the edge of the town.” 

Those of Scandinavian origin (and most 
Westhope people are) make much of 
Christmas Eve. Supper consists of lute- 
fisk, small fish pickled with spices, groat, 
a rice dish, flatbrod, and other cakes and 
cookies baked from ancient recipes. The 
farm animals always have an extra por- 
tion of feed at Christmas, too, in true 
Scandinavian custom. 

Later in the evening Westhope Presby- 
terians hold their service, largely put on 
by the Church School. “There is,” Pastor 
Carey says, “the usual confusion of par- 
ents bringing in children, taking off of 
wraps, smoothing down the disarrayed 
dresses, putting on white choir jackets 
with red bows, getting the properties of 
candles, shepherd crooks, bath robes 
matched with the proper child. One year 
we were amazed to note that Joseph was 
placidly chewing gum as he stood behind 
the manger in the Nativity scene. Now 
such details are checked, and recitations 
are remembered that would have been 
utterly forgotten in the general excite- 
ment. Finally the unruly dervishes are 
shushed, and the procession begins.” 

Westhope’s service is divided into two 
parts: the first is composed of songs and 








Presents sent by churches in the United States help make Christmas Day a happy 
occasion for this group of children, pupils of a Protestant school in Japan. 
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recitations by the younger children, and 
the second is a pageant of the Christmas 
story by the older ones. The church is 
lighted by tall taper candles, and two 
eight-foot Christmas trees, simply deco- 
rated and lighted, are placed on either 
side of the pulpit platform. 

The service closes with the lighting of 
candles held by each member of the con- 
gregation and the singing of “Joy to the 
World.” Each child is given a box of 
candy and nuts as he leaves the church. 
Almost everyone returns home to open 
gifts and have a midnight lunch. 

“When the congregation has departed 
and every child has found his mittens, and 
a few candy boxes lie burst on the annex 
floor,” continues Mr. Carey, “my wife and 
I sit quietly down in the front pew to re- 
lax and enjoy the lighted trees, and 
silently we thank the Heavenly Father for 
his finest gift. 

“Outside, lights burn in the windows 
through the night to light the way of the 
Christ child.” 


Christmas Crop Train 


The people of Europe are being remem- 
bered this Christmas. Farmers in twenty- 
four states are contributing food to fill 
twenty-four Christmas trains whose desti- 
nation is Europe. 

The project, a variation of the Friend- 
ship Train idea which proved so success- 
ful last summer, is being sponsored by the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program. 

When the trains have a fuil load of corn, 
wheat, beans, dried fruit, and milk, they 
will be assembled at ten different ports in 
the country. On Christmas day they will 
be dedicated and sent abroad. 

Americans couldn’t give a better present 
than food. Average food consumption in 
Europe at present, in terms of calories, is 
at a point about halfway between the very 
low levels of last year and the average 
consumption before the war. 


Celebration Postponed 


At least one church won’t have any 
Christmas celebration this year. The Huie 
Kin Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
New York City is building a new church, 
and every cent they can spare is going 
toward the new edifice. 

For many years the Chinese Presbyte- 
ians of New York have wanted a new 
building. The present one at 223-225 East 
Thirty-first Street is too far from China- 
town. Besides, the eighty-year-old build- 
ing is getting so decrepit that a fat sum 
each year has to be spent on repairs. 

Early this year the church heard of a 
piece of land just outside of Chinatown 


which could be bought for $30,000. It 
was at 472 Pearl Street. It seemed absurd 
even to dream of raising such a large sum, 
but somehow they managed to scrape to- 
gether enough money to buy the Pearl 
Street plot. 

The Chinese Presbyterians have the 
site. Now they need money to build a 
church on it. What they have in mind is 
a five-story building which will house an 
auditorium, school, library, gymnasium, 
and clinic. The price tag on the new 
church is high—$150,000. But the con- 
gregation is determined to raise the money. 
Their spirit is exemplified by four mem- 
bers, all laundrymen, who pledged $1,000 
each. 

The members of the Huie Kin Memor- 
ial Church of New York won’t have a 
regular Christmas program this year. But 
they’re not too sorry about it. It means 
they’ll get their new church sooner. 


Twenty-four Fruit Cakes 


Many of the things that are an essen- 
tial part of Christmas—such as Christmas 
trees and the exchanging of gifts—are 
traditions that supposedly originated in 
Germany many years ago. 

This year at least one American church 
is showing, in a positive way, its gratitude 
to the Germans for giving the world these 
customs. St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is sending to 
the members of the Reformed Bethlehem 
Church in Berlin-Spandau a Christmas 
present of tinsel, tree candles, gold and 
silver paper for paper chains, and ingredi- 
ents enough for two dozen fruit cakes. 

Commenting on the gift, a member of 
St. Peter’s church said, “German people 
have contributed so much to our observ- 


ance of Christmas that we thought jt only 
right that we should do something to in- 
sure plenty of Christmas cheer among at 
least one whole parish in Germany.” 

Because their church building was de- 
stroyed during the war making it neces- 
sary to use the parish house, the congre- 
gation of the German church plans to 
hold its Christmas party in three install- 
ments. Arrangements have been made 
with a town baker to produce the twenty- 
four fruit cakes. 


Three Texas Churches 


There may be flowers instead of snow 
drifts in the back yard, but Christmas in 
Texas is pretty much the same as Christ- 
mas anywhere in the United States. 

One Texan, the Reverend E. C. Cargill, 
usually spends the day quietly at home. 
He may go out to make calls on a few 
members of his churches and hold prayer 
services in their homes. 

Pastor Cargill has charge of three Pres- 
byterian churches, one in Avalon, one in 
Forreston, one in Italy. These three little 
towns, none with a population over 1200, 
are six miles from each other. Most of 
the church members are farmers, the black 
soil of the region being ideal for cotton. 

This year the special Christmas pro- 
gram usually presented will be put on the 
Sunday before Christmas. At Forreston 
Presbyterian Church the day belongs to 
the children. The kids put on a musical 
program and hear the Christmas story. 

The program is similar at the Avalon 
Church. Last year, a special feature was 
the presenting of a Bible to each child. 

All three of Pastor Cargill’s churches 
collect gifts to send to the Reynolds Pres- 
byterian Home for children in Dallas. 














Billboards like this one dot the countryside around Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, at 
Christmas time. An industrial metropolis of 58,000 people, it was founded in 1741 
by Moravian settlers from Czechoslovakia. Visitors come annually to see the 
city’s Yuletide festivities. Prominent displayis 100-foot lighted star on nearby hill. 
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Question: How was the date De- 
cember 25 chosen as the day for 
celebrating the birth of Jesus? 


Answer: There is no absolute proof as 
to how this date was fixed. There are no 
clear indications in the Gospels as to the 
day or the month of Jesus’ birth. The 
only statement that can be used in decid- 
ing the date is Luke 2:8, which refers to 
the shepherds “abiding in the fields, and 
keeping watch by night over their flocks.” 
Some scholars have pointed out that the 
flocks were not usually left in fields over- 
night in December. They have suggested 
February; David Smith has suggested 
August as the month of Jesus’ birth. 

The observance of December 25 is prob- 
ably a transformation of one of the pagan 
festivals, which was celebrated by Romans 
in December. The most likely one is the 
Saturnalia, the birthday of Sol Invictus, 
the unconquered sun. It seems to have 
been connected, in the minds of Christians, 
with the Sun of Righteousness, who should 
rise with healing in his wings. 

The Saturnalia was a day when labor 
ceased, prisoners were set free, slaves were 
given special liberties, and gifts were given 
to children and to the poor. It was also a 
time of feasting and revelry. Both the 
good and the bad features of this celebra- 
tion have come down through the centuries 
as a part of our Christmas. 

What does it mean that we do not know 
the date of Christ’s birth? Simply that the 
New Testament writers did not regard it 
as important. The fact of the incarnation 
was the supreme thing. 


Question: How long has Christmas 
been celebrated? 


Answer: The first recorded celebration 
of Christmas took place in Rome on De- 
cember 25, 360 A.D., when Liberius was 
Bishop of Rome. The account of the cele- 
bration implies that the festival had been 
observed before, but there is no clue as to 
how long. 

From Rome, the custom of observing 
the 25th of December as the date of the 
birth of Christ spread to the rest of the 
Church. It was introduced into Antioch 
about 380 A.D. In a Christmas sermon 
there, 386 A.D., Chrysostom referred to 
Christmas as the “fundamental feast.” 
Without the birth of Christ, there would 
be no baptism, no Passion, no Resurrec- 
tion, no Ascension, no outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. In Alexandria, we have no 
record that December 25 was observed be- 
fore 430 A.D. The reason for this seems 
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to be that the feast of Epiphany, January 
6, was observed in Egypt as the birthday 
of Jesus. Epiphany refers to the procla- 
mation of Jesus as the Son of God at his 
baptism. 


Question: Does the Presbyterian 
Church have any particular Christ- 
mas observance that is peculiarly 
Presbyterian? 


Answer: I do not know of any. Presby- 
terians are differentiated from other Chris- 
tians by their form of government and 
their system of doctrine. In their observ- 
ance of Christmas, Presbyterians usually 
follow the customs of the land where they 
live. Distinctive Christmas observances 
usually run along national, rather than de- 
nominational, lines. 


Question: At what point in history 
did Christmas become secular, in- 
volving the business-gift boom? 


Answer: My answer to this question 
must involve a certain amount of personal 
opinion, for I can find no factual data on 
the subject. From the beginning of the 
celebration of Christmas, it was the cus- 
tom to give gifts to children and the poor. 
I would say, however, that the commer- 
cializing of Christmas began with our mod- 
ern “scientific” methods of advertising. 
All the tricks of “psychology” are called 
upon to convince people that they should 
buy certain articles for certain people for 
certain purposes. For many family circles, 
Christmas has lost its simple joys and good 
fellowship. It has now become a season 
that dislocates the budget. The Christ is 
obscured by the Christmas bills, and by 
the spirit of comparing the relative mone- 
tary value of the gifts received. This com- 
mercialization has progressed very rapidly 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Not only has Christmas been commer- 
cialized, but Easter, Mother’s Day, etc., 
are not far behind. But so far as that is 
concerned, our sports and amusements 
have followed the same course. We have 
become a nation which pays to be amused, 
to be entertained. This means that we 
have lost much of our own resourcefulness. 
It is not wrong to pay for good entertain- 
ment, but to become dependent upon some 
one besides yourself for your entertain- 
ment is a grave misfortune. 

I know of no way to turn back the hands 
of the clock. The commercializing of 
Christmas will probably go on, but Chris- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 
@ scholarship assistance 
®@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 
@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 
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“Martin, Martin! Look 


By LEO TOLSTOY 


TP A CERTAIN TOWN there lived a shoe- 
_& maker named Martin Avdeitch. He 
lived in a basement room which possessed 
but one window. This window looked onto 
the street, and through it a glimpse could 
be caught of the passers-by. It is true that 
only their legs could be seen, but that did 
not matter, as Martin could recognize peo- 
ple by their boots alone. He had lived 
here for a long time, and so had many 
acquaintances. There were very few pairs 
of boots in the neighborhood which had 
not passed through his hands at least once, 
if not twice. Some he had resoled, others 
he had fitted with sidepieces, others, again, 
he had resewn where they were split, or 
provided with new toe-caps. Yes, he often 
saw his handiwork through that window. 
He was given plenty of custom, for his 
work lasted well, his materials were good, 
his prices moderate, and his word to be de- 
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pended on. If he could do a job by a given 
time it should be done; but if not, he 
would warn you beforehand rather than 
disappoint you. Everyone knew Avdeitch, 
and no one ever transferred his custom 
from him. He had always been an up- 
right man, but with the approach of old 
age he had begun more than ever to think 
of his soul, and to draw nearer to God. 


H:. wire had died while he was still an 
apprentice, leaving behind her a little boy 
of three. This was their only child, in- 
deed, for the two elder ones had died 
previously. At first Martin thought of 
placing the little fellow with a sister of his 
in the country, but changed his mind, 
thinking: “My Kapitoshka would not like 
to grow up in a strange family, so I will 
keep him by me.” Then Avdeitch finished 
his apprenticeship, and went to live in 
lodgings with his little boy. But God had 
not seen fit to give Avdeitch happiness in 


the street tomorrow, for I am coming to visit thee.” 
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his children. The little boy was just grow- 
ing up and beginning to help his father and 
to be a pleasure to him, when he fell ill, 
was put to bed, and died after a week’s 
fever. 

Martin buried the little fellow and was 
inconsolable. Indeed, he was so inconsol- 
able that he began to murmur against God. 
His life seemed so empty that more than 
once he prayed for death and reproached 
the Almighty for taking away his only be- 
loved son instead of himself, the old man. 
At last he ceased altogether to go to 
church. 

Then one day there came to see him an 
ancient peasant-pilgrim—one who was now 
in the eighth year of his pilgrimage. To 
him Avdeitch talked, and then went on to 
complain of his great sorrow. 

“I no longer wish to be a God-fearing 
man,” he said. “I only wish to die. That 
is all I ask of God. 1 am a lonely, hope- 
less man.” 
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“You should not speak like that, Mar- 
tin,” replied the old pilgrim. “It is not for 
us to judge the acts of God. We must 
rely, not upon our own understanding, 
but upon the divine wisdom. God saw fit 
that your son should die and that you 
should live. Therefore it must be better 
so. If you despair, it is because you have 
wished to live too much for your own 
pleasure.” 

“For what, then, should I live?” asked 
Martin. 

“For God alone,” replied the old man. 
“Tt is he who gave you life, and therefore 
it is he for whom you should live. When 
you come to live for him you will cease to 
grieve, and your trials will become easy to 
bear.” 

Martin was silent. Then he spoke again. 

“But how am I to live for God?” he 
asked. 

“Christ has shown us the way,” an- 
swered the old man. “Can you read? If 
so, buy a Testament and study it. You 
will learn there how to live for God. Yes, 
it is all shown you there.” 

These words sank into Avdeitch’s soul. 
He went out the same day, bought a large- 
print copy of the New Testament, and set 
himself to read it. 


Ar THE BEGINNING Avdeitch had meant 
only to read on festival days, but when he 
once began his reading he found it so com- 
forting to the soul that he came never to 
let a day pass without doing so. On the 
second occasion he became so engrossed 
that all the kerosene was burnt away in the 
lamp before he could tear himself away 
from the book. 

Thus he came to read it every evening, 
and, the more he read, the more clearly 
did he understand what God required of 
him, and what way he could live for God; 
so that his heart grew ever lighter and 
lighter. Once upon a time, whenever he 
had lain down to sleep, he had been used 
to moan and sigh as he thought of his little 
Kapitoshka; but now he only said—“Glory 
to thee, O Lord! Glory to thee! Thy will 
be done!” 

From that time onwards Avdeitch’s life 
became completely changed. Once he had 
been used to go out on festival days and 
drink tea in a tavern, and had not denied 
himself even an occasional glass of vodka. 
This he had done in the company of a 
boon companion, and, although no drunk- 
ard, would frequently leave the tavern in 
an excited state and talk much nonsense 
as he shouted and disputed with this friend 
of his. But now he had turned his back on 
all this, and his life had become quiet and 
joyous. Early in the morning he would sit 
down to his work, and labor through his 
appointed hours. Then he would take the 
lamp down from a shelf, light it, and sit 
down to read. And the more he read, the 
more he understood, and the clearer and 
happier he grew at heart. 

It happened once that Martin had been 
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reading late. He had been reading those 
verses in the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
of St. Luke which run: 

“And unto him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek offer also the other; and him 
that taketh away thy cloak forbid not to 
take thy coat also. Give to every man 
that asketh of thee; and of him that taketh 
away thy goods ask them not again. And 
as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” 

Then, further on, he had read those 
verses where the Lord says: 

“And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say? Whosoever 
cometh to me and heareth my sayings, and 
doeth them, I will show you to whom he is 
like: He is like a man which built a house, 
and digged deep, and laid the foundation 
on a rock: and when the flood arose, the 
stream beat vehemently upon the house, 
and could not shake it: for it was founded 
upon a rock. But he that heareth and 
doeth not, is like a man that without a 
foundation built a house upon the earth; 
against which the stream did beat vehe- 
mently, and immediately it fell; and the 
ruin of that house was great.” 

Avdeitch read these words, and felt 
greatly cheered in soul. He took off his 
spectacles, laid them on the book, leaned 
his elbows upon the table, and gave him- 
self up to meditation. He set himself to 
measure his own life by those words, and 
thought to himself: 

“Is my house founded upon a rock or 
upon sand? It is well if it be upon a rock. 
Yet it seems so easy to me as I sit here 
alone. I may so easily come to think that 





The more he read, the more clearly he 
understood what God required of him. 


I have done all that the Lord has com- 
manded me, and grow careless and—sin 
again. Yet I will keep on striving, for it is 
goodly so to do. Help thou me, O Lord.” 

Thus he kept on meditating, though con- 
scious that it was time for bed; yet he was 
loathe to tear himself away from the book. 
He began to read the seventh chapter of 
St. Luke, and read on about the centurion, 


the widow’s son, and the answer given to 
John’s disciples; until in time he came to 
the passage where the rich Pharisee in- 
vited Jesus to his house, and the woman 
washed the Lord’s feet with her tears and 
he justified her. So he came to the forty- 
fourth verse and read: 

“And he turned to the woman, and said 
unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I en- 
tered into thine house, and thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no 
kiss: but this woman since the time I came 
in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint: but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment.” 


H: READ these verses and thought: 

“*Thou gavest me no water for my feet’ 
. . . ‘Thou gavest me no kiss’. . . ‘My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint,’ .. .” 
—and once again he took off his spectacles, 
laid them on the book, and became lost 
in meditation. 

“T am even as that Pharisee,” he thought 
to himself. “I drink tea and think only of 
my own needs. Yes, I think only of having 
plenty to eat and drink, of being warm 
and clean—but never of entertaining a 
guest. And Simon too was mindful only of 
himself, although the guest who had come 
to visit him was—who? Why, even the 
Lord himself! If, then, he should come to 
visit me, should I receive him any better?” 
—and, leaning forward upon his elbows, he 
was asleep almost before he was aware 
of it. 

“Martin!” someone seemed to breathe 
in his ear. 

He started from his sleep. 

“Who is there?” he said. He turned and 
looked towards the door, but could see no 
one. Again he bent forward over the table. 
Then suddenly he heard the words: 

“Martin, Martin! Look thou into the 
street tomorrow, for I am coming to visit 
thee.” 

Martin roused himself, got up from the 
chair, and rubbed his eyes. He did not 
know whether it was dreaming or awake 
that he had heard these words, but he 
turned out the lamp and went to bed. 

The next morning Avdeitch rose before 
daylight and said his prayers. Then he 
made up the stove, got ready some cab- 
bage soup and porridge, lighted the samo- 
var, slung his leather apron about him, 
and sat down to his work in the window. 
He sat and worked hard, yet all the time 
his thoughts were centered upon last night. 
He was in two ideas about the vision. At 
one moment he would think that it must 
have been his fancy, while the next mo- 
ment he would find himself convinced that 
he had really heard the voice. “Yes, it 
must have been so,” he concluded. 

As Martin sat thus by the window he 
kept looking out of it as much as working. 
Whenever a pair of boots passed with 
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which he was acquainted he would bend 
down to glance upwards through the win- 
dow and see their owner’s face as well. The 
doorkeeper passed in new felt boots, and 
then a water-carrier. Next, an old soldier, 
a veteran of Nicholas’ army, in old, 
patched boots, and carrying a shovel in his 
hands, halted close by the window. Avde- 
itch knew him by his boots. His name was 
Stepanitch, and he was kept by a neigh- 
boring tradesman out of charity, his duties 





“Yes, yes, I have heard of him.” 


being to help the doorkeeper. He began to 
clear away the snow from in front of 
Avdeitch’s window, while the shoemaker 
looked at him and then resumed his work. 

“I think I must be getting into my 
dotage,” thought Avdeitch with a smile. 
“Just because Stepanitch begins clearing 
away the snow I at once jump to the con- 
clusion that Christ is about to visit me. 
Yes, I am growing foolish now, old grey- 
beard that I am.” 

Yet he had hardly made a dozen stitches 
before he was craning his neck again to 
look out of the window. He could see that 
Stepanitch had placed his shovel against 
the wall, and was resting and trying to 
warm himself a little. 

“He is evidently an old man now and 
broken,” thought Avdeitch to himself. “He 
is not strong enough to clear away snow. 
Would he like some tea, I wonder? That 
reminds me that the samovar must be 
ready now.” 

He made fast his awl in his work and 
got up. Placing the samovar on the table, 
he brewed the tea, and then tapped with 
his finger on the window-pane. Stepanitch 
turned round and approached. Avdeitch 
beckoned to him, and then went to open 
the door. 

“Come in and warm yourself,” he said. 
“You must be frozen.” 

“Christ requite you!” answered Stepan- 
itch. “Yes, my bones are almost cracking.” 

He came in, shook the snow off himself, 
and, though tottering on his feet, took 
pains to wipe them carefully, that he might 
not dirty the floor. 

“Nay, do not trouble about that, said 
Avdeitch. “I will wipe your boots myself. 
It is part of my business in this trade. 
Come you here and sit down, and we will 
empty this teapot together.” 

He poured out two tumblerfuls, and of- 
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fered one to his guest; after which he 
emptied his own into the saucer, and blew 
upon it to cool it. Stepanitch drank his 
tumblerful, turned the glass upside down, 
placed his crust upon it, and thanked his 
host kindly. But it was plain that he 
wanted another one. 

“You must drink some more,” said Av- 
deitch, and refilled his guest’s tumbler and 
his own. Yet, in spite of himself, he had 
no sooner drunk his tea than he found 
himself looking out into the street again. 

“Are you expecting anyone?” asked his 
guest. 


Au—ax I expecting anyone?” Well, to 
tell the truth, yes. That is to say, I am, 
and I am not. The fact is that some words 
have got fixed in my memory. Whether it 
was a vision or not I cannot tell, but at 
all events, my old friend, I was reading in 
the Gospels last night about Our Little 
Father Christ, and how he walked this 
earth and suffered. You have heard of 
him, have you not?” 

“Yes, yes, I have heard of him,” an- 
swered Stepanitch; “but we are ignorant 
folk and do not know our letters.” 

“Well, I was reading of how he walked 
this earth, and how he went to visit a 
Pharisee, and yet received no welcome 
from him at the door. All this I read last 
night, my friend, and then fell to think- 
ing about it—to thinking how some day I 
too might fail to pay Our Little Father 
Christ due honor. ‘Suppose,’ I thought to 
myself, ‘He came to me or to anyone like 
me? Should we, like the great lord Simon, 
not know how to receive him and not go 
out to meet him?’ Thus I thought, and 
fell asleep where I sat. Then as I sat 
sleeping there I heard someone call my 
name; and as I raised myself the voice 
went on (as though it were the voice of 
someone whispering in my ear): ‘Watch 
thou for me tomorrow, for I am coming to 
visit thee.’ It said that twice. And so 
those words have got into my head, and, 
foolish though I know it to be, I keep ex- 
pecting him—the Little Father—every 
moment.” 


Srepuntce nodded and said nothing, but 
emptied his glass and laid it aside. Never- 
theless Avdeitch took and refilled it. 
“Drink it up; it will do you good,” he 
said. “Do you know,” he went on, “I often 
call to mind how, when Our Little Father 
walked this earth, there was never a man, 
however humble, whom he despised, and 
how it was chiefly among the common peo- 
ple that he dwelt. It was always with them 
that he walked; it was from among them 
—from among such men as you and I— 
from among sinners and working folk— 
that he chose his disciples. ‘Whosoever,’ 
he said, ‘shall exalt himself, the same shall 
be abased; and whosoever shall abase him- 
self, the same shall be exalted.’ ‘You,’ he 
said again, ‘call me Lord; yet will I wash 
your feet.’ ‘Whosoever,’ he said, ‘would be 


chief among you, let him be the servant of 
all. Because,’ he said, ‘blessed are the 
lowly, the peacemakers, the merciful, and 
the charitable.’ ” 

Stepanitch had forgotten all about his 
tea. He was an old man, and his tears 
came easily. He sat and listened, with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“Oh, but you must drink your tea,” said 
Avdeitch; yet Stepanitch only crossed 
himself and said the thanksgiving, after 
which he pushed his glass away and rose. 

“T thank you, Martin Avdeitch,” he 
said. “You have taken me in, and fed both 
soul and body.” 

“Nay, but I beg of you to come again,” 
replied Avdeitch. “I am only too glad of 
a guest.” 

So Stepanitch departed, while Martin 
poured out the last of the tea and drank 
it. Then he cleaned the crockery, and sat 
down again to his work by the window— 
to the stitching of a back-piece. He 
stitched away, yet kept on looking through 
the window—looking for Christ, as it were 
—and ever thinking of Christ and His 
works. Indeed, Christ’s many sayings were 
never absent from Avdeitch’s mind. 

Two soldiers passed the window, the 
one in military boots, and the other in 
civilian. Next, there came a neighboring 
householder, in polished galoshes; then a 
baker with a basket. All of them passed 
on. Presently a woman in woolen stock- 
ings and rough country shoes approached 





“Sit and eat while I hold your baby.” 


the window, and halted near the buttress 
outside it. Avdeitch peered up at her from 
under the lintel of his window, and could 
see that she was a plain looking, poorly 
dressed woman and had 4a child in her 
arms. It was in order to muffle the child 
up more closely—little though she had to 
do it with!—that she had stopped near the 
buttress and was now standing there with 
her back to the wind. Her clothing was 
ragged and fit only for summer, and even 
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from behind his window-panes Avdeitch 
could hear the child crying miserably and 
its mother vainly trying to soothe it. Av- 
deitch rose, went to the door, climbed the 
steps, and cried out: “My good woman, 
my good woman!” 

She heard him and turned around. 

“Why need you stand there in the cold 
with your baby?” he went on. “Come into 
my room, where it is warm, and where you 
will be able to wrap the baby up more 
comfortably than you can do here. Yes, 
come in with you.” 

The woman was surprised to see an old 
man in a leather apron and with spectacles 
upon his nose calling out to her, yet she 
followed him down the steps, and they 
entered his room. The old man led her to 
the bedstead. 

“Sit you down here, my good woman,” 
he said. “You will be near the stove, and 
can warm yourself and feed your baby.” 

“Ah, but I have no milk left in my 
breast,” she replied. “I have had nothing 
to eat this morning.” Nevertheless she put 
the child to suck. 


Avance nodded his head approvingly, 
went to the table for some bread and a 
basin, and opened the stove door. From 
the stove he took and poured some soup 
into the basin, and drew out also a bow! of 
porridge. The latter, however, was not yet 
boiling, so he set out only the soup, after 
first laying the table with a cloth. 

“Sit down and eat, my good woman,” he 
said, “while I hold your baby. I have had 
little ones of my own, and know how to 
nurse them.” 

The woman crossed herself and sat 
down, while Avdeitch seated himself upon 
the bedstead with the baby. He smacked 
his lips at it once or twice, but made a 
poor show of it, for he had no teeth left. 
Consequently the baby went on crying. 
Then he bethought him of his finger, 
which he wriggled to and fro towards the 
baby’s mouth and back again—without, 
however, actually touching the little one’s 
lips, since the finger was blackened with 
work and sticky with shoemaker’s wax. 
The baby contemplated the finger and 
grew quiet—then actually smiled. Avde- 
itch was delighted. Meanwhile the woman 
had been eating her meal and now she 
told him, unasked, who she was and 
whither she was going. 

“T am a soldier’s wife,” she said, “but 
my husband was sent to a distant station 
eight months ago, and I have heard noth- 
ing of him since. At first I got a place as 
cook, but when the baby came they said 
they could not do with it and dismissed me. 
That was three months ago, and I have 
got nothing since, and have spent all my 
savings. I tried to get taken as a wet 
nurse, but no one would have me, for they 
said I was too thin. I have just been to 
see a tradesman’s wife where our grand- 
mother is in service. She had promised to 
take me on, and I quite thought that she 
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would, but when I arrived today she told 
me to come again next week. She lives 
a long way from here, and I am quite worn 
out and have tired my baby for nothing. 
Thank Heaven, however, my landlady is 
good to me, and gives me shelter for 
Christ’s sake. Otherwise I should not have 
known how to bear it all.” 

Avdeitch sighed and said: “But have 
you nothing warm to wear?” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the woman, “although 
it is the time for warm clothes, I had to 
pawn my last shawl yesterday for two 
grivenki.” 

Then the woman returned to the bed- 
stead to take her baby, while Avdeitch 
rose and went to a cupboard. There he 
rummaged about, and presently returned 
with an old jacket. 

“Here,” he said, “It is a poor old thing, 
but it will serve to cover you.” 

The woman looked at the jacket, and 
then at the old man. Then she took the 
jacket and burst into tears. Avdeitch 
turned away, and went creeping under the 
bedstead, whence he extracted a box and 
pretended to rummage about in it for a 
few moments; after which he sat down 
again before the woman. 

Then the woman said to him: “I thank 
you in Christ’s name, good grandfather. 
Surely it was he himself who sent me to 
your window. Otherwise I should have 
seen my baby perish with the cold. When 
I first came out the day was warm, but 
now it has begun to freeze. But he, Our 
Little Father, had placed you in your win- 
dow that you might see me in my bitter 
plight and have compassion upon me.” 

Avdeitch smiled and said: “He did in- 
deed place me there: yet, my poor woman, 
it was for a special purpose that I was 
looking out.” 


Tus HE TOLD his guest, the soldier’s 
wife, of his vision, and how he had heard 
a voice foretelling that today the Lord 
himself would come to visit him. 

“That may very well be,” said the 
woman as she rose, took the jacket, and 
wrapped her baby in it. Then she saluted 
him once more and thanked him. 

“Also, take this in Christ’s name,” said 
Avdeitch, and gave her a two-grivenka 
piece with which to buy herself a shawl. 
The woman crossed herself, and he like- 
wise. Then he led her to the door and dis- 
missed her. 

When she had gone Avdeitch ate a little 
soup, washed up the crockery again, and 
resumed his work. All the time, though, he 
kept his eye upon the window, and as soon 
as ever a shadow fell across it he would 
look up to see who was passing. Acquaint- 
ances of his came past, and people whom 
he did not know, yet never anyone very 
particular. 

Then suddenly he saw something. Oppo- 
site his window there had stopped an old 
peddler-woman, with a basket of apples. 
Only a few of the apples, however, re- 
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“Nay, let me carry it, grandmother.” 


mained, so that it was clear that she was 
almost sold out. Over her shoulder was 
slung a sack of shavings, which she must 
have gathered near some néw building as 
she was going home. Apparently, her 
shoulder had begun to ache under their 
weight, and she therefore wished to shift 
them to the other one. To do this, she 
balanced her basket of apples on the top 
of a post, lowered the sack to the pave- 
ment, and began shaking up its contents. 
As she was doing this, a boy in a ragged 
cap appeared from somewhere, seized an 
apple from the basket, and tried to make 
off. But the old woman, who had been on 
her guard, managed to turn and seize the 
boy by the sleeve, and although he strug- 
gled and tried to break away, she clung to 
him with both hands, snatched his cap off, 


_and finally grasped him by the hair. There- 


upon the youngster began to shout and 
abuse his captor. Avdeitch did not stop to 
make fast his awl, but threw his work 
down upon the floor, ran to the door, and 
went stumbling up the steps—losing his 
spectacles as he did so. Out into the street 
he ran, where the woman was still clutch- 
ing the boy by the hair and threatening to 
take him to the police, while the boy, for 
his part, was struggling in the endeavor to 
free himself. 

“TI never took it,” he was saying. “What 
are you beating me for? Let me go!” 

Avdeitch tried to part them as he took 
the boy by the hand and said: 

“Let him go, my good woman. Pardon 
him for Christ’s sake.” 

“Yes, I will pardon him,” she retorted, 
“but not until he has tasted a new birch- 
rod. I mean to take the young rascal to 
the police.” 


But Avdeitch still interceded for him. 

“Let him go, my good woman,” he said. 
“He will never do it again. Let him go for 
Christ’s sake.” 

The old woman released the boy, who 
was for making off at once had not Av- 
deitch stopped him. 

“You must beg the old woman’s par- 
don,” he said “and never do such a thing 
again. I saw you take the apple.” 

The boy burst out crying, and begged 
the old woman’s pardon as Avdeitch com- 
manded. 

“There, there,” said Avdeitch. “Now I 
will give you one. Here you are,”—and he 
took an apple from the basket and handed 
it to the boy. “I will pay you for it, my 
good woman,” he added. 

“Yes, but you spoil the young rascal by 
doing that,” she objected. “He ought to 
have received a reward that would have 
made him glad to stand for a week.” 

“Ah, my good dame, my good dame,” 
exclaimed Avdeitch. “That may be our 
way of rewarding, but it is not God’s. If 
this boy ought to have been whipped for 
taking the apple, ought not we also to re- 
ceive something for our sins?” 

The old woman was silent. Then Av- 
deitch related to her the parable of the 
master who absolved his servant from the 
great debt which he owed him, whereupon 
the servant departed and took his own 
debtor by the throat. The old woman lis- 
tened, and also the boy. 


Goo HAS COMMANDED Us to pardon one 
another,” went on Avdeitch, “or he will 
not pardon us. We ought to pardon all 
men, and especially the thoughtless.” 

The old woman shook her head and 
sighed. 

“Yes, that may be so,” she said, “but 
these young rascals are so spoilt already!” 

“Then it is for us, their elders, to teach 
them better,” he replied. ‘ 

“That is what I say myself, at times,” 
rejoined the old woman, “I had seven of 
them once at home, but have only one 
daughter now.” And she went on to tell 
Avdeitch where she and her daughter lived, 
and how they lived, and how many grand- 
children she had. 

“T have only such strength as you can 
see,” she said, “yet I work hard, for my 
heart goes out to my grandchildren—the 
bonny little things that they are! No 
children could run to meet me as they do. 
Aksintka, for instance, will go to no one 
else. ‘Grandmother,’ she cries, ‘dear 
grandmother, you are tired’ ”—and the old 
woman became thoroughly softened. “Ev- 
eryone knows what boys are,” she added 
presently, referring to the culprit. “May 
God go with him!” 

She was raising the sack to her shoul- 
ders again when the boy darted forward 
and said: 

“Nay, let me carry it, grandmother. It 
will be all on my way home.” 

The old woman nodded assent, gave up 
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the sack to the boy, and went away with 
him down the street. She had quite for- 
gotten to ask Avdeitch- for the money for 
the apple. He stood looking after them, 
and observing how they were talking to- 
gether as they went. 


Hi sme SEEN THEM GO, he returned to 
his room, finding his spectacles—unbroken 
—on the steps as he descended them. Once 
more he took up his aw] and fell to work, 
but had done little before he found it dif- 
ficult to distinguish the stitches, and the 
lamplighter had passed on his rounds. “I 
too must light up,” he thought to himself. 
So he trimmed the lamp, hung it up, and 
resumed his work. He finished one boot 
completely, and then turned it over to 
look at it. It was all good work. Then he 
laid aside his tools, swept up the cuttings, 
rounded off the stitches and loose ends, 
and cleaned his awl. Next he lifted the 
lamp down, placed it on the table, and 
took his Testament from the shelf. He 
had intended opening the book at the place 
which he had marked last night with a 
strip of leather, but it opened itself at 
another instead. The instant it did so, his 
vision of last night came back to his mem- 
ory, and, as instantly, he thought he heard 
a movement behind him as of someone 
moving towards him. He looked round 
and saw in the shadow of a dark corner 
what appeared to be figures—figures of 
persons standing there, yet could not dis- 
tinguish them clearly. Then the voice 
whispered in his ear: 

“Martin, Martin, dost thou not know 
me?” 

“Who art thou?” said Avdeitch. 

“Even I!” whispered the voice again. 
“Lo, it is I!” and there stepped from the 
dark corner Stepanitch. He smiled, and 
then, like the fading of a little cloud, was 
gone. 

“Tt is I!” whispered the voice again— 
and there stepped from the same corner 
the woman with her baby. She smiled, 
and the baby smiled, and they were gone. 

“And it is I!” whispered the voice 
again—and there stepped forth the old 
woman and the boy with the apple. They 
smiled, and were gone. 


Joy FILLED the soul of Martin Avdeiitch 
as he crossed himself, put on his spec- 
tacles, and set himself to read the Testa- 
ment at the place where it had opened. 
At the top of the page he read: 

“For I was hungry, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

And further down the page he read: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Then Avdeitch understood that the vi- 
sion had come true, and that his Savior 
had in very truth visited him that day, 
and that he had received him. 
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The Giving of Gifts 
By WILBERT B. SMITH 


HE GIVING OF GIFTS is a great art. 

Not only their selection but the impell- 
ing motive and the manner in which con- 
ferred are significant. 

“The gift without the giver is bare.” 
Just how does one give himself with his 
offering? It may be that he does it some- 
what when he so identifies himself with 
the recipient that the thing selected meets 
the other’s secret hope or need. Perhaps 
that sense of mutuality suggests some- 
thing the other really needs but is not 
conscious of lacking. 

With shops and advertising pages full 
of alluring objects, it may be well to 
consider whether greater values may be 
found elsewhere. What have been the 
most satisfying and enriching gifts we 
have received? Were they opportunities 
to grow, or share, or serve? One thinks of 
the friend who opened the way to a job 
that led to a career. Of another who 
passed on an idea about God’s offer of 
partnership in distributing the good news. 
A third shared his experience of the prov- 
idence of God in furnishing support for his 
workmen. Ideas are wonderful gifts; good 
ones have a way of multiplying. 


Gurs OF PERSONAL FRIENDSHIP have 
opened new worlds for some. An invita- 
tion to join a family meal, or share a 
social party, could start a chain of events 
with far-reaching results. For a boy or a 
girl, a membership in a wholesome club 
or Christian association opens doors to 
fun and profit for many months. Why not 
an invitation to join our church and the 
men’s club or women’s guild? 

What do we hope to accomplish when 
giving a gift? To pay a debt? Perhaps to 
encourage an exchange? Or to let some- 
one know they are in our thoughts and 
affections, that we find real pleasure in 
their happiness and hope to enlarge it by 
this expression of our regard? That is 
Christian giving, rich because mutual, sat- 
isfying because disinterested, seeking no 
reward. 

Jesus has made giving a joy, not a duty. 
He gives to build community, not to buy 
credit. He gives to enrich, not pauperize. 
In giving himself, he shows how we may 
give without being obnoxious “benefac- 
tors” or selfish almsgivers. By his giving, 
we are convinced that God does love us; 





therein we find security and peace. 





Pace s—“Inasmuch.” From Seeing Things at 
Night. By Heywood Broun, 1921, by permis- 
sion of publisher, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
Pace 9—“Christmas Spring.” English version 
by Bertha Welles and A. D. Z. From Singing 
America. Used by permission of the National 
Recreation Association, owners of copyright, 
C. C. Birchard and Company, publishers. 
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STAR OF HOPE 
(Continued from page 13) 


storm, for wild torrents of air rush to fill 
it. The present world storm in human af- 
fairs is due in the main to this spiritual 
vacuum in human hearts which invites 
wild “isms” to win-recruits. 

These people beyond the doors can be 
won, not by any human scheme alone, but 
by an awakened Church, marching at 
God’s command. It must be a Church 
ready to advance. There must be more 
praying, more searching of the Scripture, 
more stewardship of time and money, 
more family altars, more self-sacrifice, 
more personal evangelists, more shoes 
worn out seeking the lost,.more Christian- 
ity carried into politics, business, and so- 
cial life. 

Believe in man, O Church of Christ, and 
lead him to Christ in numbers sufficient to 
build and sustain a decent world. God 
wills it. He is “guiding our feet into the 
way of peace” if we will follow. 

My Father’s world is broken and 
scarred, but its ruins are silhouetted 
against the glory of the good news of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace. Because of 
his tender mercy and by way of our own 
faithfulness, what we read in the papers 
may still become the dawn of a glorious 
age. The Germans are singing carols in 
the midst of their terrible rubble. Let the 
whole world join them. 


EXPLAIN, PLEASE 
(Continued from page 23) 


tians should dig Christmas out from the 
mountains of secular tradition which now 
cover it. The all-important thing, to Chris- 
tians, should be that Christmas reminds us 
of the birth of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. 


Question: Why is the Christmas 
story not found in all the Gospels? 


Answer: No one but the author knows 
why he omits some and includes other 
data in his book. To the reader, the 
omitted matter may seem equally as perti- 
nent as that included, The deciding fac- 
tor, in the choice of “grist” for a book, is 
the author’s purpose. Omission of the 
Christmas story does not indicate ignor- 
ance of it or disbelief in it. 

If we can discover what the author 
aimed to accomplish, then we are on the 
road to understanding his use of his knowl- 
edge of his subject. John, for instance, 
said his purpose was to convince men that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, in order 
that they might have life in His name. 

Mark was answering two questions: (1) 
Who is he? (2) What must he do? The 
answer to the first question climaxes in 
Mark 8:30. The answer to the second is 
introduced in Mark 8:31, and climaxes in 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 


Decemser 25, 1948 


Matthew presented Jesus as the Jewish 
king rejected. It was necessary to trace 
his lineage in order, to. show that he -was 
truly the Son of David. This made it 
appropriate for Matthew to begin his nar- 
rative with the story of his birth. 

Luke pictured Jesus as the friend and 
Savior of man,.regardless of class or race; 
so he traced his descent from Adam. This 
made it inevitable that he, too, give the 
story of Jesus’ birth. 

Another important factor in understand- 
ing the Gospels is a knowledge of the mak- 
ing of books in the first century. They 
were written on papyrus in the form of 
rolls. The author who expected his book 
to be read tried to keep it of manageable 
size. A roll more than thirty-five feet 
long was too thick to handle conveniently. 
Luke, the longest Gospel, was just about 
this length. This meant that each writer 
had to rigidly exclude material from his 
book unless it fitted in with his primary 
purpose. A “book” of the first century 
would hardly be more than a pamphlet to- 
day. Out of a busy life of some thirty- 
three years, all four of the Gospels men- 
tion only about thirty-five days of Jesus’ 
life and ministry. It is easy to see how 
much is omitted. 
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December 26: Student Homecoming 
Sunday. 

College students home for the holidays 
will participate in special youth services 
and events in the local churches. 





December 27—January 1: United 
Christian Student Council Conference, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

The first meeting of the five-year-old 
organization which represents fifteen na- 
tional college church groups. More than 
two thousand college students will attend 
the conference, with a quota of 185 from 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Built 
around the theme, “World Churchman- 
ship—1949,” the six-day meeting will 
stress the role of youth in the church 
and in Christian vocations. 


January 2: Evangelism Sunday—New 
Life Sunday. 

The first Sunday in January is observed 
by Presbyterians each year as Evangelism 
Sunday. During the period of the New 
Life Movement the day has also been 
designated as New Life Sunday. 


January 2—9: Universal Week of Prayer. 

The ro3rd world-wide observance this 
year is on the theme, “The Dynamic 
Leadership of the Holy Spirit.” In the 
United States the program is sponsored by 
the department of evangelism of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. The World 
Evangelical Alliance directs the Week of 
Prayer in other countries. 
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ON THE SIDE 
OF THE ANGELS 


“*And there was war in Heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon. And the 
dragon was wroth with the 
woman (which brought forth 
the man child) and went to 
make war with the remnant of 
her seed” 


(Revelation 12:7, 17) 


In the last analysis, anti-Semit- 
ism is Satan inspired. The only 
effective way to fight it is by the 
spreading of the Gospel of salva- 
tion and by showing forth the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. In this 
battle the Christian is arrayed on 
the side of the Lord and His 
angels. 

THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL 
MISSIONARY AND RELIEF 
SOCIETY, INC. is engaged in a 
world-wide ministry of love and 
mercy wherever the cry of the 
afflicted Children of Israel rises 
up to God. 

In Poland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, in Palestine, and in Shang- 
hai, as well as in our own country, 
the hungry are fed, the naked 
clothed, the hopeless comforted, 
and the despairing lifted up and 
directed to the Lord Jesus, the 
Great Burden Bearer. 

Our missionaries and represen- 
tatives in many parts of the world 
serve continuously. Here is Chris- 
tianity in action. 

Join the ranks of the Friends of 
Israel and let your love and prayer 
help to combat the Satanic spirit 
of Jew-hatred by showing forth 
His love. 


THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL 
MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY, 
INC. 


728-PL Witherspoon Building 
Philaedeiphia 7, Pa. 


President Treosurer 
Joseph M. Steele Dr. Joseph T. Britan 


General Secretary 
Rev. Victor Buksbozen 
Treasurer for Canada: 

Rev. Bruce a 8.A., B.D. 


Principal, Almo College 
St. Thomes, Onterio, Conada 


Our oe mogazine, ISRAEL MY GLORY, o 
” ine, sent to all 
pt = Name ees 2 apn 

















YULETIDE 
BROADCASTS 


By HAROLD J. QUIGLEY 


ADIO, LIKE PEOPLE, is at its best at 

Christmas time. The radio this Christ- 
mas will present all that it has in the past 
in Christmas music, drama, and worship. 
The favorite of the networks is the tradi- 
tional lighting of the Christmas tree at the 
White House, December 24, at 5:00 P.M. 
EST. Most of the networks will broad- 
cast the special message of King George 
of England to the British Empire. Many 
people of all faiths will be listening for 
the annual encyclical on peace from Pope 
Pius XII. 

For a more festive note, radio will turn 
to the film capital. On Sunday, December 
19, the Joyful Hour (MBS, 8:30 P.M. 
EST) with eighteen Hollywood stars, will 
herald the Christmas celebration. For the 
second year, the program will dramatize 
Anatole France’s “The Juggler,” the lova- 
ble, medieval folk tale. 

A two-way Christmas broadcast with 
American children in Rome, Italy, and in 
the United States telling each other what 
they want for Christmas has been sched- 
uled by MBS. Date and hour for the 
broadcast is to be announced. 

On Christmas Day, both CBS and NBC 
(4:00-6:00 P.M. EST) will carry programs 
with Hollywood celebrities. Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Metropolitan Opera’s outstanding 
Wagnerian singer, will sing Christmas 
carols on NBC’s show. CBS will feature 
its own Hollywood stars at the same time. 

“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” re- 
garded as one of the finest religious dramas 
in radio, is devoting two of its programs 
to the Christmas story. 

For good listening, we recommend the 
following: 

December 19: “Unto You This Day” 
Greatest Story Ever Told. Story based on 
Luke 2:1-17. ABC, 6:30-7:00 p.m. EST. 

Sherlock Holmes’ “Case of the Blue 
White Diamond,” a Christmas mystery 
story, rated by some with Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” MBS, 7:00 p.m. EST. 

December 23: “Thou Bethlehem”— 
story of the Nativity in modern manner, 
with Meredith Willson’s orchestra, MBS, 
8:00-8:30 p.m. EST. 

“Little Town of Bethlehem” offered by 
the First Nighter for the eleventh year. 
CBS, 10:30 p.m. EST. 

December 24: Great Scenes from 
Great Plays. Walter Hampden will nar- 
rate the Nativity story from the Gospel 
of Luke. Carols sung by Gladys Swarthout 


and Lawrence Tibbett. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p.m. EST. 

December 25: Dickens’ “A Christ- 
mas Carol,” with Lionel Barrymore in his 
favorite role of the covetous old sinner 
Scrooge. The traditional cast includes the 
great radio star Agnes Moorehead as Mrs. 
Cratchit. CBS, 4:00 p.m. EST. 

“Story of Christmas in Scripture and 
Song,” MBS, 1:30-2:00 p.m. EST. 

December 26: “Alice In Wonder- 
land,” NBC, University Theatre, 2:30- 
3:30 P.M. EST. 

“Star of Peace”—Greatest Story Ever 
Told—Story of the Wise Men. ABC, 
6:30-7:00 P.M. EST. 


Music 

Mutual will schedule special choral 
broadcasts in the two weeks prior to 
Christmas. Included will be the Columbus 
(Ohio) Boys’ Choir (December 11, 4:00- 
4:30 P.M. EST) and the Wheaton College 
choir (Dec. 13, 10:30-11:00 P.M. EST). 

Choral Christmas music will be pre- 
sented by the Angelical Choir as they 
sing from Hollywood on NBC at 4 P.M. 
EST on Saturday, December 18. 

The Great Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir will be heard on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 19, at 11:30 A.M. EST over CBS. 

On the same day, CBS has scheduled a 
half hour of Christmas organ music by E. 
Power Biggs, 9:15-9:45 A.M. EST, as well 
as a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” 
at 11:30 P.M. EST. 

The Detroit Symphony (Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, ABC at 9:45 p.m. EST), and 
NBC Symphony (Christmas Day, 6:30 
p.m. EST) will present special Christmas 
programs. 

The Telephone Hour, Monday, Decem- 
ber 20, will present John Charles Thomas 
at 9:00~9:30 P.M. EST over NBC. 

On Thursday, December 23, Bing Crosby 
will sing carols on his program at 10 P.M. 
over ABC. He will also offer a dramatiza- 
tion of “The Small One” by Charles 
Tazwell. 

The longest standing program of Christ- 
mas music is CBS’s presentation Christ- 
mas Eve at midnight. This hour-long pro- 
gram will be repeated for the nineteenth 
year. 

Since Christmas falls on a Saturday, 
the regular Saturday Metropolitan Opera 
broadcast has scheduled a special pro- 
gram on Christmas Day from 2:00-5:00 
p.m. EST over ABC. 

All hours of broadcast given are East- 
ern Standard Time. In view of possibl 
last minute program changes by the n ‘y 
works, we suggest that you check yo oe 
local radio schedules for,the correct houte 
of presentation. ° 
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FIRST 
THINGS 








HIS is your hospital in Soochow, China, burned on Christmas, 
1937, still a gaping windowless ruin on Christmas, 1948. 
ebuilding and reequipping this Women's Building of the Tooker 
emorial Hospital is one of the major Restoration tasks still before 
. And like so many others, its restoration depends on you—your 
llars pledged to the Restoration Fund in the knowledge that 
st things come first. 

In a thousand places around the world—in these past months — 
ur gifts have been bricks and mortar for devastated schools 
nd churches, food and medicine, blankets, hospital supplies, 


Dud First THINGS farat: 


White for the Free Booklet 


telling how your church can help in this 


v 


world-wide Christian Restoration program. 


PRESBYTERIAN RESTORATION FUND 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of the booklet 
“What You Can Still Do About Restoration.” 


Name 








Address 
Church 











Bibles, books, and communion sets. Your gifts have brought new 
hope and quickened faith. Because you gave from your heart, 
vigorous Christian communities flourish again—their wounds of war 
bound up, their war weariness conquered, their buildings repaired. 

Yet we must remind you that four million dollars pledged to the 
Restoration Fund are still outstanding. There are still many unpaid 
Restoration pledges, still many churches with unmet quotas, still 
many gaping windowless ruins. The Presbyterian Restoration pro- 
gram is not yet complete. The cooperation of every church and 
every churchman is still needed. Will you do your part? 


Pay YOUR RESTORATION PLEDGE IN FULL. 


Help YOUR CHURCH MEET ITS FULL COMMITMENT. 





The Restoration Fund 

















“.. Met in thee tonight” 


Christmas is a time for bringing families together to share one another’s joys and 


dreams. Our Presbyterian family is larger this Christmas than ever before. 


Presbyterian Life hopes that Christmas, 1948, finds us more concerned with one 
another's hopes and fears; more willing to share one another's burdens; more deters 
mined to preach one Gospel with one voice; more ready to sing the praises of a 


loving Father. 


For each reader, and for every member of the Christian family in every place, we pray 
a joyous Christmas and a New Year of dedication to Christ. 


The Editors 








